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Police  crackdown  on  fare  evasion  yields  14% 
dip  in  NYC  transit  felonies,  despite  layoffs 


The  head  of  New  York  City’s  transit 
police  force  has  cracked  down  on  persons 
who  enter  the  city's  subway  system  with 
the  intention  of  committing  a crime 
through  the  implementation  of  a program 
designed  to  apprehand  fare  evaders  as  they 
try'  to  gain  free  access  to  the  system. 

Outlining  the  details  of  the  program  in 
a speech  before  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association  last  month,  Transit 
Authority  Police  Chief  Sanford  D.  Garelik 
noted  that  felony  complaints  throughout 
the  subway  system  dropped  14  percent  a 
year  after  the  new  strategy  was  employed. 

“The  individual  who  comes  into  the 
subway  system  to  commit  a crime  doesn’t 
pay  his  fare,”  he  said.  "Our  war  against 
fare  evasion  is  not  just  an  attack  on  other- 
wise law-abiding  citizens  who  decide  to 
beat  the  fare.  It  is  a campaign  of  inter- 
diction against  the  would-be  felon,  re- 
moving him  from  the  subway  system  be- 
fore he  can  commit  a crime." 

Describing  the  anti-fare  evasion  program 
as  “crime  prevention  in  the  fullest  sense," 
the  58-year-old  chief  noted  that  farebeats 
apprehended  at  the  gate  include  felons 
with  warrants  outstanding  for  their  arrests, 
criminals  with  records  of  past  offenses 


The  Police  Foundation  recently  pub- 
lished three  monographs  on  police  person- 
nel administration,  featuring  indepth  dis- 
cussions on  the  selection,  evaluation  and 
management  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

In  the  first  publication,  entitled  Selec- 
tion Through  Assesment  Centers  A Tool 
Jor  Police  Deportments,  author  Roger 
Reinke  examines  an  innovative  method  of 
testing  job  applicants  in  a structured  en- 
vironment which  uses  such  techniques  as 
role-playing  and  solving  hypothetical  prob- 
lems. 

According  to  Reinke,  the  assessment 
center  method  is  more  precise  than  cur- 
rently used  techniques  in  predicting  how 
well  the  potential  recruit  or  the  newly  pro- 
moted officer  will  perform.  These  involved 
(in  the  selection  process]  generally  sec  (it] 
as  lacking  both  efficacy  and  integrity,"  he 
noted.  “There  should  be  little  doubt  that 
police  agencies  in  general  do  not  consis- 
tently identify  capable  supervisors.” 

Describing  the  operation  of  a typical 
selection  center,  Reinke  said  that  a group 
of  four  to  six  candidates  completes  tests 
and  exercises  under  the  supervision  of  an 
assessor.  "These  exercises  may  involve  all 
candidates  interacting  in  one  group,  two  or 
three  candidates  working  out  a problem,  or 


committed  on  the  subway,  and  persons 
who  incur  additional  charges  at  the  time 
of  their  arrests,  such  as  possession  of 
weapons  or  drugs. 

The  program,  which  was  initiated  in  the 
spring  of  1975,  has  been  a success  despite 
a 15  percent  reduction  in  the  transit  police 
force,  according  to  Garelik.  The  cut  in 
manpower  was  mandated  by  the  city  as 
part  of  an  overall  reduction  in  the  number 
of  civil  service  employees  in  an  attempt  to 
ease  the  city's  fiscal  problems. 

Although  he  highlighted  the  anticrime 
aspects  of  the  fare  evasion  crack-down, 
Garelik  also  spoke  about  the  program's 
financial  benefits  to  the  city.  “The  New 
York  City  Transit  Police,  over  the  past 
28  months,  has  achieved  a reduction  in 
fare  evasion  on  its  subway  system  from 
four  percent  to  one-half  of  one  percent." 
he  said.  “With  over  3.2  million  daily 
riders,  the  saving  to  the  financially  pressed 
Transit  Authority  is  some  SI 7 million 
on  an  annual  basis." 

Continuing  his  appraisal  of  fare  evasion 
from  a monetary  standpoint,  the  chief 
implied  that  his  apprehension  program  may 
have  saved  the  Transit  Authority's  entire 
fare  collection  system.  He  noted  that, 


one  candidate  in  a direct,  intensive  inter- 
view with  one  assessor,"  he  stated. 

Explaining  that  each  exercise  is  designed 
to  determine  job-related  behavior,  the 
monograph  observes  that  the  testing  pro- 
cedures are  "limited  in  format  only  by  the 
imagination  of  their  developer."  It  adds 
that  the  assessor  keeps  a running  record  of 
his  or  her  observations  during  the  testing 
and  decides  upon  a score  for  each  of  the 
recorded  behaviors  at  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cise. 

"After  all  of  the  exercises  arc  completed 
(in  about  two  days),  the  assessors  report 
their  independent  evaluations,  behavior  by 
behavior,  and  then  combine  their  evalu- 
ations in  an  assessor  conference,"  Reinke 
said.  “The  scores  for  each  candidate  is  sim- 
ply a tally  of  all  the  assessor  scores  for  each 
behavior  measured  during  the  center." 

Focusing  on  assessment  centers  current- 
ly in  use  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Roches- 
ter, New  York  and  Savannah,  Georgia,  the 
publication  describes  how  police  agencies 
in  those  cities  applied  the  center  technique, 
the  attitudes  of  personnel  toward  it,  and  its 
results. 

A companion  monograph  by  Frank  J 
Landy  considers  the  technical  aspects  of 
evaluating  a police  officer's  on-the-job 


according  to  a survey  by  his  department, 
about  130,000  passengers  were  entering 
the  subway  without  paying  by  “jumping 
over  and  ducking  under  turnstiles,  slipping 
through  the  wheels  and  brazenly  walking 
in  the  exit  gates." 

“We  were  approaching  what  1 con- 
sidered to  be  the  tipping  point  for  the 
whole  fare  collection  system  - a point 
where  the  normally  law-abiding,  fare-pay- 
ing passenger  says,  ‘Why  should  I pay?  No 
one  else  docs,'  " Garelik  said.  "Fare  pay- 
ment would  soon  become  one  of  those 
rules  made  to  be  broken.  The  entire  fare 
collection  system  was  in  jeopardy,  and 
with  it  all  respect  for  law  and  order  on  the 
subway  system." 

Outlining  the  strategies  employed  in  the 
program,  Garelik  noted  that  a team  of 
plainclothes  officers  is  sent  to  a station 
to  determine  its  fare  evasion  rate,  and  if 
the  problem  is  found  to  be  serious,  another 
plainclothes  team  stakes  out  the  station's 
turnstile  area,  where  farebeats  are  "ar- 
rested on  the  spot." 

"The  offender  would  be  taken  to  the 
nearest  phone  where  the  officer  would  call 
headquarters  for  a recidivist  check,"  he 
said.  "At  headquarters,  a computer  would 


performance,  including  the  characteristics 
of  evaluation  forms  and  the  uses  of  ap- 
praisal data. 

Entitled  Performance  Appraisal  in  Po- 
lice Departments,  the  report  points  out 
that  determining  how  well  each  employee 
performs  "is  an  important  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel administration"  in  police  agencies. 

"Performance  appraisal  has  lagged  be- 
hind other  personnel  areas  in  sophistication 
and  development,"  the  report  states, 
noting  that  departments  with  highly  devel- 
oped selection  and  training  methods  "may 
use  performance  appraisal  systmes  that 
consist  of  no  more  than  a series  of  ambigu- 
ous rating  scales  and  a check  on  absence 
and  tardiness.” 

Outlining  the  basics  of  the  successful 
evaluation  setup  used  by  the  Dade  County 
(Florida)  Public  Safety  Department,  Landy 
said  that  the  performance  data  produced 
by  the  system  has  been  particularly  useful 
for  administrative  decisions  such  as  salary 
adjustments,  for  personnel  research  such  as 
validating  application  tests,  and  for  helping 
officers  achieve  personal  and  organizational 
goals. 

"Patrol  officers,  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  complexities  of  their  roles,  realize 
Continued  on  Page  12 


flash  the  information  on  a screen  within 
moments,  and  this  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  police  officer  and  the  criminal 
justice  system." 

To  complete  the  process,  the  arresting 
officer  searches  the  offender  for  any  con- 
cealed weapons  or  other  illegal  possessions, 
and  then  holds  the  suspect  for  booking  and 
a court  appearance  on  cither  a trespassing 
or  theft  of  service  charge. 

“But  arresting  offenders  was  just  part 
of  the  solution,"  the  chief  observed.  "Such 
harsh  treatment  by  police  is  of  little  use 
without  appropriate  action  at  the  next 
level  of  the  criminal  justice  system  the 
courts.  So  the  transit  police  initiated  a 
systematic  follow-up  in  the  courts  of  all 
fare  evasion  arrests." 

According  to  Garelik,  the  program's 
courtroom  tactics  include  assigning  a 
transit  police  officer  to  present  back- 
ground information  at  each  fare  evader’s 
trial,  making  the  department’s  recidivist 
data  available  to  the  courts,  and  attempting 
in  general  "to  impress  on  judges  of  the 
criminal  courts  the  importance  of  fare 
evasion  arrests  as  a crime  deterrent.” 

One  early  strategy,  aimed  at  proving 
the  value  of  the  program  to  the  courts, 
involved  a survey  which  compared  the  out- 
come of  fare  evasion  cases  to  the  recidivist 
rate  in  each  of  New  York  City’s  five 
boroughs.  The  study  revealed  that  the 
borough  in  which  the  courts  were  most 
lenient  experienced  the  highest  recidivist 
rate,  while  in  districts  where  the  courts 
were  most  sever,  the  recidivist  rate  was 
lower. 

"Clearly,  the  certainty  and  severity  of 
punishment  was  having  its  effect,"  Garc- 
lik  said  of  the  survey.  "As  the  program  pro- 
gressed and  our  efforts  and  results  became 
known,  all  the  courts  responded  more 
vigorously.”  ' 

Transit  Authority  statistics  seem  to  sup- 
port Garelik 's  praise  of  the  program.  In 
1974,  the  year  prior  to  the  program's 
initiation,  only  1,200  persons  were  arrested 
for  fare  evasion,  while  in  1975  evasion  ar- 
rests jumped  to  16,500.  The  same  number 
of  farcbeat  arrests  were  made  in  1976, 
and  up  to  mid-October  of  this  year,  1 1,200 
such  arrests  were  made. 

Over  the  two-year  life  of  the  program,  a 
total  of  45.400  fare  evasion  arrests  were 
effected.  Of  the  persons  arrested  in  that 
group,  2,586  had  warrants  out  for  their 
arrests  on  other  charges,  257  were  in 
possession  of  weapons.  435  possessed 
stolen  property,  640  possessed  illegal 
drugs,  and  4,176  were  booked  by  the  ar- 
resting officer  for  additional  charges, 
according  to  Transit  Authority  figures. 

In  his  speech,  Garelik  noted  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  S 


Police  manpower  selection,  performance  rating 
studied  in  Police  Foundation  monograph  series 
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New  1977  Series! 

International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 

A four  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  45  Minute  tape  is  available 
in  the  following  formats 

• 3A"  videocassette  ($50.00) 

• Vi"  videotape  ($35.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($15.00) 

Prices  for  a complete  set  of  four 
tapes  are  as  follows 

• '/t"  videocassctte  ($185.00) 

• VS"  videotape  ($135.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($50.00) 

POL  ICE  S YS  TEMS  OF  DENMA  RK 
A me  Baun 

Assistant  Commissioner 
A description  of  the  Danish  nation- 
al police  force,  comparisons  with  the 
American  police  force  and  criminal 
justice  system  (especially  regarding 
prosecution,  bail,  sentencing,  self- 
incrimination.) 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  RESEARCH 
IN  WEST  GERMANY 
Karl  Helm  Gemmer 
Chief,  Institute  of  Criminalistics 
A discussion  of  the  problems 
facing  West  German  police,  especially 
organized  crime  and  terrorism.  Con- 
clusions of  recent  research  conducted 
by  the  Insiitute  of  Criminalistics  on 
such  issues  as  the  efficiency  of  police 
work,  the  value  of  having  police  on  the 
street,  and  the  effectiveness  of  detec- 
tives. Also,  a discussion  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  West  German  police 
force. 

THE  POL  ICE  S YS  TEMS  OF  ITALY 
Francesco  Minerva 
Chief  Commissario  of  Police 
The  structure  of  the  Italian  Nation- 
al Police  service,  including  the  three 
entry  levels  and  training  is  described. 
The  role  of  the  Public  Security  Force 
and  its  relationship  to  the  military. 
Functions  of  the  Italian  police  which 
arc  different  from  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can police  forces,  such  as  issuing  li- 
censes. 

POLICE  SYSTEMS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Lawrence  Beswich 
National  Police  College 
(Bramshill,  England) 

A description  of  the  British  police 
system,  including  a discussion  of  the 
unit-beat  or  'panda"  system  the 
prevalent  method  of  policing  in 
England.  The  British  as  an  unarmed 
police  force;  the  control  of  firearms 
in  England.  Training  of  British  police 
officers,  especially  upper-level  training 
at  the  National  Police  College. 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  jompute  the  total  price. 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  zip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated 

Mail  your  order  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  Room  2104,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 


Safety  expert  heaps  praise  on 
Australian  drunk  driving  laws 

In  an  informal  evaluation  of  Australia’s, 
high  traffic  accident  fatality  rate,  an  Amer- 
ican safety  expert  gave  low  marks  to  the 
country’s  driver  education  effort,  while 
praising  its  strict  laws  governing  seat  belt 
use  and  driving  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol. 

Noting  that  the  accident  mortality  rate 
in  Australia  is  about  twice  what  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Marshall  said 
that  Australian  driver  education  programs 
are  about  30  years  behind  those  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Marshall,  the  Dean  of  Students  of  Public 
Services  at  Central  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity. pointed  out  that  there  are  probably 
less  than  six  public  school  driver  education 
teachers  in  the  country’s  Queensland  area. 

“All  instruction  is  in-class;  there  are  no 
driving  simulators  and  no  driving  ranges,” 
he  said.  In  the  U S.  nearly  three  million 
students  will  receive  driver  education  in- 
struction this  year.  Obviously,  Australia  s 
first  step  is  to  develop  a program  for  pre- 
paring driver  education  teachers,  and  they 
want  to  know  how  we  do  it." 

Commenting  on  the  positive  points  of 
the  South  Pacific  country's  driver  safety 
situation,  Marshall  noted  that  Australia 
has  a mandatory  seat  belt  law.  enforced  by 
a system  of  fines,  which  requires  that 
everyone  driving  or  riding  a motor  vehicle 
wear  a safety  belt.  He  indicated  that  the 
nation's  driving  under  the  influence  sta- 
tutes arc  equally  harsh,  noting  that  in 
Queensland,  a person  is  considered  to  be 
legally  drunk  if  his  blood  contains  .08  per- 
cent alcohol. 

The  safety  expert  was  in  Australia  as  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  Queensland  Road 
Safety  Council's  "Seminar  77.”  In  addition 
to  his  presentation  before  the  seminar,  he 
spoke  to  various  other  government  and  pri- 
vate groups,  discussing  American  traffic 
safety,  law  enforcement  and  industrial 
safety. 

NU  s Traffic  Institute  begins 
work  on  $2M  training  site 

Northwestern  University’s  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, one  of  the  nation’s  oldest  law  en- 
forcement schools,  has  initiated  an  ambi- 
tious construction  project  which  includes 
plans  for  a new  main  training  center  and 
the  refurbishing  of  the  institute's  present 
facility. 

Site  preparation  for  the  new  building 
began  last  month  on  the  Evanston  (Illinois) 
Campus  of  the  university,  and  the  structure 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  September 
1978.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  facility, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $2  million, 
will  be  covered  by  the  institute  itself,  with 
no  direct  financial  support  provided  by  the 


university,  according  to  an  institute  news 
announcement. 

In  announcing  the  construction  pro- 
gram, Acting  Institute  Director  Jack  Hutter 
noted  that  the  project  represents  "a  major 
step  forward"  for  the  41-year-old  school. 
"The  high  dedication  of  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute staff  and  the  strong  support  of  our 
clientele  is  seen  in  their  pride  in  our  new 
buliding,"  he  said.  "While  these  bricks  and 
mortar  are  important,  they  represent  only 
one  clement  of  the  future  of  the  institute. 
Our  primary  mission  is  to  continue  to  im- 
prove and  diversify  our  programs  and  ser- 
vices, so  that  we  may  merit  the  internation- 
al recognition  and  support  we  receive." 

The  new  training  center  is  designed  to 
provide  high  quality  classrooms  and  equip- 
ment within  a usable  space  of  24,000 
square  feet  on  three  floors.  Special  fea- 
tures include  two  48-person  amphitheater 
classrooms,  a 100-person  lecture  hall,  and 
two  seminar  areas  designed  for  lectures, 
project  sessions  or  conferences. 

Jordan,  former  highway  chief, 
to  run  Georgia  police  academy 

Ben  A.  Jordan,  a veteran  law  enforce- 
ment officer  and  administrator,  was  ap- 
pointed last  month  to  head  the  Georgia  Po- 
lice Academy. 

A former  lieutenant  in  the  Georgia  State 
Patrol,  Jordan  left  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Office  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  assume  his  new  post  at 
the  Atlanta  training  facility,  where  he  had 
served  as  a staff  member  during  the  mid- 
60’s. 

Jordan  was  the  state’s  Highway  Safety 
Administrator  under  the  gubernatorial  ad- 
ministrations of  both  Lester  Maddox  and 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Center  formed  to  compile  data 
on  judicial  conduct  issues 

A court  reform  organization  recently  es- 
tablished a clearinghouse  for  information 
regarding  judicial  discipline  issues  in  an  ef- 
fort to  aid  judicial  conduct  commissions. 

Organized  and  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society  (AJS),  the  Center 
for  Judicial  Conduct  Organizations  is  de- 
signed to  compile  and  disseminate  all  avail- 
able material  on  judicial  misconduct  mat- 
ters, including  reference  data  on  the  work- 
ings of  judicial  discipline  commissions-,  an 
index  of  briefs,  pleadings  and  advisory 
opinions;  codes  of  judicial  conduct  in  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  and  a complete  listing 
of  every  organization  working  in  this  field. 

To  supplement  its  clearinghouse  func- 
tion, the  center  will  publish  a newsletter  to 
discuss  current  cases  and  procedures,  and 
will  provide  on-site  technical  assistance  to 
judicial  conduct  groups,  according  to  AJS. 

Another  central  function  involves  host- 
ing national  and  regional  conferences  in  an 


attempt  to  encourage  the  discussion  of 
judicial  discipline  issues  and  the  procedures 
which  commissions  should  follow.  Prior  to 
establishing  the  center,  AJS  conducted  five 
national  conferences  “to  provide  a forum 
in  which  commissioners  can  discuss  com- 
mon concerns  and  learn  how  these  organi- 
zation can  best  operate,”  a society  an- 
nouncement noted. 

According  to  AJS,  48  jurisdictions  have 
introduced  disciplinary  procedures  other 
than  the  traditional  methods  of  impeach- 
ment, address  and  recall.  Permanent  com- 
missions which  receive  and  investigate  com- 
plaints have  been  established  in  45  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Horstmann  (Maryland);  Don  Dahl- 
strom  (Michigan);  Don  Bradel  (Min- 
nesota); Dave  Baxter,  Ashley  Fields, 
Jack  Seitzinger,  Darrel  Stephens  (Miss- 
ouri); Kenneth  Fairly  (Mississippi); 
Kenneth  Bovasso,  David  Roberts  (Ne- 
braska); Ken  Braunstein  (Nevada); 
Mark  Thompson  (New  Hampshire); 
James  Ford,  Dorothy  Guyot,  Lillian 
Reilly,  Barbara  Sacks  (New  Jersey); 
Stephen  Campbell,  Eugene  Johann, 
Tom  Twyford,  Tom  Ward  (New 
York);  Richter  Moore  (North  Caro- 
lina); Tom  Marsh,  Walter  McGreevy, 
Steven  Rice,  Charles  Walker  (Ohio); 
William  Parker  (Oklahoma);  Ron  Willis 
(Oregon);  Tom  Landers  (Pennsylvan- 
ia); Glenford  Shibley  (Rhode  Island); 
William  Mathias  (South  Carolina); 
Michael  Braswell  (Tennessee);  Joe 
Schott  (Texas);  Marvin  Marcus,  Tom 
Spratt  (Virginia);  Larry  Fehr,  Ricky 
Thomas  (Washington);  Dan  King  (Wis- 
consin). 
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Connecticut  crime  data  file 
shows  immediate  results 


Legal  battle  brews  in  wake  of 
homicide  conviction  of  NYC  cop 
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Police  in  North  Haven,  Connecticut 
have  implemented  a criminal  intelligence 
system  that  helped  them  track  down  a 
rape/kidnapping  suspect  four  days  after  the 
new  data  source  was  put  into  operation. 

Designed  to  improve  communications 
between  the  North  Haven  department  s 
uniformed  and  detective  divisions,  the  in- 
telligence system  utilizes  an  expanding  file 
of  information  provided  by  patrol  person- 
nel. 

When  an  officer  observes  suspicious  per- 
sons, vehicles  or  activities  in  situations  not 
warranting  direct  police  action,  he  repons 
his  findings  to  the  Detective  Division  on 
what  is  called  a Field  Contact  Card.  The 
card  is  then  filed  according  to  the  patrol 
area  in  which  the  suspicious  incident  was 
spotted,  making  the  data  available  for  use 
in  future  investigations. 

In  the  kidnapping/rape  case,  as  reported 
last  month  by  the  New  Haven  Journal 
Courier,  rookie  Patrolman  James  Merri- 
thew  confronted  a suspicious-looking  per- 
son while  on  patrol  in  late  August,  several 
days  before  the  reported  crime  was  com- 
mitted. He  took  down  various  information, 
including  the  man’s  name  and  address,  and 
filed  it  in  the  newly-established  field  con- 
tact system. 

The  card  became  a valuable  tool  to 
police  investigators  when  two  women  re- 


ported that  they  had  been  kidnapped  at 
knifepoint  in  New  Haven  and  that  one  of 
them  had  been  raped  twice  by  their  assail- 
ant, The  victims  added  that  the  man  forced 
them  to  drive  him  to  a designated  area  in 
North  Haven,  where  he  fled  on  foot. 

According  to  North  Haven  Detective  In- 
spector Walter  Cummings,  the  Detective 
Division  checked  the  field  contact  system 
after  the  rape  was  reported  and  found 
Merrithew's  card  which  noted  that  David 
Laden,  20,  was  seen  in  the  area. 

Cummings  said  that  Laden  immediately 
became  a suspect,  and  that  a subsequent  in- 
vestigation, in  conjunction  with  the  New 
Haven  and  Guilford  police  led  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a warrant  for  the  suspect’s  arrest. 

"If  we  didn’t  have  the  card,  we  might 
not  have  known  he  (Laden)  was  in  the 
area,"  Cummings  told  a Journal  Courier 
reporter,  explaining  that  Laden  had  re- 
portedly moved  to  North  Haven  recently 
from  New  Haven. 

The  Field  Contact  Card  system  was  the 
result  of  a joint  effort  by  the  North  Haven 
department  and  the  South  Central  Criminal 
Justice  Regional  Planning  Agency.  It  was 
developed  by  Cummings  and  Harry  O’- 
Reilly, a former  New  York  City  detective 
sergeant  who  currently  serves  as  a consul- 
tant with  the  planning  board  through  a 
Continued  on  Page  5 


A legal  controversy  is  developing  in  the 
case  of  a white  New  York  City  police  of- 
ficer who  was  convicted  earlier  this  month 
of  criminally  negligent  homicide  in  the 
fatal  beating  of  an  Hispanic  prisoner. 

The  conviction,  which  is  the  first  on  re- 
cord in  a slaying  by  an  on-duty  NYCPI)  of- 
ficer, came  as  the  result  of  a June  1975  in- 
dictment charging  that  Officer  Thomas 
Ryan  had  mortally  injured  Israel  Rodri- 
guez. The  beating  incident  took  place  in  a 
Bronx  precinct  after  Ryan  had  arrested 
Rodriguez  for  allegedly  shooting  at  him 
during  a burglary  investigation. 

In  convicting  Ryan  of  criminally  negli- 
gent homicide  on  November  5,  the  jury  in 
the  case  chose  the  verdict  that  carried  the 
lightest  penalty.  The  indictment  had 
charged  Ryan  with  second-degree  murder 
and  first-degree  manslaughter,  but  Bronx 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Lawrence  J.  Tonctti 
had  told  the  jury  at  the  opening  of  the  trial 
that  two  lesser  charges  could  be  consid- 
ered, as  alternatives. 

The  first,  criminally  negligent  homicide, 
involves  a failure  by  the  defendant  to  per- 
ceive a substantial  risk  that  action  taken 
might  result  in  death,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, carries  a maximum  sentence  of  four 
years  imprisonment.  Tonetti’s  other  sug- 
gested charge,  second-degree  manslaughter, 
implies  intentional  conduct  or  recklessness 
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Split  patrol  of  Delaware  city  force  yields 
lowered  crime,  greater  public  satisfaction 


A Federally-funded  pilot  project  in 
Wilmington.  Delaware,  which  involved  the 
experimental  restructuring  of  the  city's  po- 
lice force,  has  proven  to  be  so  promising 
that  the  city  is  continuing  it  with  munici- 
pal funds,  according  to  a recent  LEAA  an- 
nouncement. 

The  program,  designated  as  "Split 
Force,"  divided  Wilmington's  patrol  force 
into  two  divisions.  About  65  percent  of  the 
personnel  were  assigned  to  a basic  patrol  or 
“call-for-service”  unit,  while  the  remaining 
officers  became  part  of  a "structured 
force”  or  preventive  patrol  unit. 

As  part  of  the  experiment,  which  ran 
from  May  1975  to  April  1977,  the  Wil- 
mington Bureau  of  Police  completed  a 
crime  analysis  survey  to  determine  when 
most  of  the  calls  for  service  were  made, 
where  the  city’s  highest  crime  areas  were, 
and  what  types  of  crimes  were  most  fre- 
quently committed  in  what  areas. 

Working  from  the  survey's  data,  the 
bureau  assigned  personnel  based  on  a closer 
relationship  to  crime  patterns  and  calls  for 
service,  while  reducing  the  number  of  pa- 
trol cars  from  45  to  27  and  switching  from 
two-man  cars  to  one-man  cars  without  a 
noticeable  loss  of  safety. 

The  portion  of  the  force  which  consti- 
tuted the  basic  patrol  unit  was  assigned  to 
handle  only  calls  for  service,  except  in 
emergencies  when  the  nearest  units,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  preventive  patrol, 
moved  in.  Nonemergency  requests  for 
assistance  were  ranked  according  to  prior- 
ity. and  the  caller  was  given  the  approxi- 
mate time  when  an  officer  would  arrive. 

Another  survey  which  was  completed  as 
part  of  the  $367,773  project  indicated  that 
citizens  were  generally  pleased  with  the  pri- 
ority grouping  of  calls.  A poll  of  200  resi- 
dents found  that  a caller  for  police  services 
became  critical  of  the  department  if  he  was 
told  the  police  would  respond  irpmediately 
and  the  officer  then  did  not  show  up  for 


20  or  30  minutes.  However,  if  the  caller  on 
the  noncritical  request  was  told  that  the 
officer  would  arrive  in  30  minutes  and  the 
pledge  was  fulfilled,  the  caller  was  satisfied. 

Members  of  the  basic  patrol  also  served 
a limited  preventive  function  when  they 
were  not  actually  on  service  calls.  They  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  geographical  areas 
where  they  would  most  likely  receive  calls, 
for  example,  near  a park  or  playground 
where  there  had  been  complaints  of  child 
molesting. 

Nicholas  Valiante,  the  department’s  in- 
spector of  operations  who  served  as  project 
director,  outlined  the  main  difference 
between  the  two  units,  noting  that  the  pre- 
vention detail  concentrated  on  an  assign- 
ment schedule  that  allowed  them  to  work 
uninterrupted  on  cases. 

"We  might  put  a man  in  the  back  of  a 
liquor  store  that  had  been  held  up  several 
times,”  he  said.  "He  was  to  be  there  eight 
hours  a day  and  that  was  that.  We  knew 
where  he  was." 

Observing  that  the  productivity  of  Wil- 
mington officers  went  up  20  percent  since 
the  project  began,  Valiante  cited  one  in- 
stance where  personnel  from  the  preventive 
unit  cracked  down  on  a pressing  communi- 
ty problem  - the  theft  of  citizens  band 
radios  from  automobiles.  "We  would  set  up 
a decoy  car  with  a large,  conspicuous  an 
tenna  on  it,"  the  inspector  said.  "As  soon 
as  the  thief  struck,  our  prevention  detail 
moved  in.  We  would  not  only  get  him  for 
that  theft,  but  through  his  fingerprints 
often  clear  up  a lot  of  similar  CB  thefts." 

Valiante  quoted  from  police  statistics 
that  indicated  a dramatic  crime  decrease 
since  the  project  was  initiated.  In  the  four 
months  preceding  formation  of  the  pre- 
ventive patrol  force,  serious  crime  in- 
creased 10  percent  in  Wilmington,  while 
during  the  last  eight  months  of  the  experi- 
ment, serious  crime  decreased  25  percent. 
Overall,  serious  crime  decreased  by  more 


than  18  percent  during  1976,  and  declined 
another  two  percent  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1977. 

An  executive  of  the  private  firm  which 
evaluated  the  pilot  program  said  that  the 
experiment’s  two  most  significant  results 
were  an  increase  in  productivity  of  officers 
and  the  preventive  force's  bridging  the  tra- 
ditional time  gap  between  basic  police  pa- 
trol and  the  arrival  of  detectives  on  the 


scene. 

Dr.  James  M.  Tien,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Public  Systems  Evaluations.  Inc., 
of  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  noted  that 
"you  have  more  immediate  follow-up  by 
your  preventive  force  and  your  cleanup 
rate  on  the  cases  naturally  goes  up  " 

In  his  evaluation  report,  Tien  observed 
that  there  was  some  early  resentment  of 
the  experiment  by  police  officers  and  by 
detectives  who  felt  the  preventive  patrol 
was  getting  credit  for  arrests  that  formerly 
had  been  awarded  to  the  detective  division. 
He  added,  however,  that  resistance  to  the 
project  is  fading  as  both  officers  and 
detectives  accept  the  status  quo. 

Acting  LEAA  Administrator  James 
H.  Gregg  praised  Wilmington's  incorpora- 
tion of  the  split-force  approach  into  its 
daily  operation  as  a tribute  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment. 

"If  we  could  increase  productivity  by 
20  percent  in  all  police  departments,  many 
millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  across 
the  country."  he  said.  "Beyond  the  poten- 
tial cost  savings,  the  Wilmington  experience 
demonstrates  the  latitude  police  have  in  de- 
vising new  approaches  in  responding  to  de- 
mands for  service." 

Copies  of  the  report  on  the  experiment, 
entitled  "An  Alternative  Approach  in  Po- 
lice Patrol:  The  Wilmington  Split-Force  Ex- 
periment," are  available  from:  Public  Sys- 
tems Evaluation.  Inc.,  929  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139. 
Each  copy  costs  $6.50. 


and  carries  a maximum  prison  sentence  of 
15  years. 

The  indictment’s  original  charges  carried 
the  heaviest  penalties  of  the  four  possibi- 
itics.  Second-degree  murder  calls  for  a pri- 
son term  of  25  years  to  life,  and  first- 
degree  manslaughter  demands  a penalty  of 
up  to  25  years  imprisonment. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Ryan’s  attorney,  Jacob  Evscroff,  said  that 
he  would  move  for  a mistrial  on  the  ground 
that  the  jury  had  misunderstood  the  law  in 
reaching  its  verdict  and  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  amvc  at  a different  decision." 
(Tonctti]  did  not  give  the  jury  a chance  to  . 
redecidc,"  the  lawyer  said,  noting  that  the  « 
verdict  was  "improper  and  illegal."  ; 

Responding  to  F.vscroff’s  claim,  Tonctti  5 
told  a Times  reporter  that  in  his  opinion  ► 
the  defense  was  calling  for  a mistrial  on  a * 
technicality  which  occutred  after  the  jury  ' 
had  already  voted  the  least  severe  verdict 
available. 

Noting  that  the  jury's  verdict  still  holds 
Ryan  accountable  for  Rodriguez's  death, 
the  justice  said  he  considered  the  verdict  a 
"perfectly  proper  one"  that  reflected  the 
juror's  intentions.  "This  is  a tempest  in  a 
teapot,"  he  added.  "I'm  not  being  critical, 
but  I think  it  is  an  issue  that  has  been 
created  by  the  defense  counsel." 

In  its  reportedly  emotional  delibera- 
tions, the  jury  had  picked  the  least  serious 
charge  but  was  confused  about  the  legal 
distinction  between  manslaughter  and 
homicide.  When  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced, Tonctti  apparently  perceived  the 
jury's  confusion  and  sent  it  back  for  fur- 
ther deliberations.  However,  after  15  min- 
utes he  decided  to  accept  the  verdict  and 
dismiss  the  jurors. 

Tonctti  told  the  Times  that  he  had  been 
surprised  by  the  verdict,  but  he  explained 
that  it  had  been  reached  a day  after  he  had 
rcclarificd  the  distinction  between  charges 
of  first-and  second-degree  manslaughter 
and  criminally  negligent  homicide  at  the 
jury's  request. 

Commenting  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
verdict  after  he  had  sent  the  jury  back,  the 
justice  reported  that  his  decision  was 
based  on  his  sustaining  an  objection  from 
Evscroff,  who  had  complained  that  further 
rcclarification  was  unnecessary  since  a 
verdict  had  already  been  returned. 

"It  had  become  clear  to  me  it  really 
made  no  difference  (under  which  count 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP, 


FOR  _ 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 10.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 1 0.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s 

Prisons 10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C- 11 03  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C;95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II  8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

C-1 1 85  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ...  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Cl 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 6.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator $6.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-140S  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 61 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator* 6.00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician 6.00 

C-258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


0342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

0344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 6.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

0364  Inspector 6.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

0377  Investigator 6.00 

0378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

0406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

01329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

C-1 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

01332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

C-1 341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

0448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

0574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

0575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 6.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

C-1 972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

01939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

0596  . Police  Surgeon 10.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

0598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  10.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 6.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 


02262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

0996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

02298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

0794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

0749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman  6.00 

0757  State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1  744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons  ....  10.00 

C-1  703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1  503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

02299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer . 6.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

0820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

0821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

0822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

0823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 6.00 

0852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

0853  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

0894  Warden 10.00 

0891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Letters  to  the  editor  of 
Law  Enforcement  News 


BURDEN'S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Reaching  out  to  assist  victims 
of  crime  and  criminal  justice 

Criminal  justice  today  is  a long  way  from  the  days  of  Hammurabi,  when  the 
punishment  matched  the  crime  and  the  suffering  of  the  injured  part)1  was  of  para- 
mount concern  in  sentencing  the  offender.  But  in  very  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
move  to  impove  the  lot  of  the  victim,  and  in  some  instances  to  compensate  him  for 
his  pain  and  suffering. 

Victim-witness  advocate  programs  have  been  established  in  at  least  114  areas 
of  the  country,  many  of  them  through  the  local  disiict  attorney’s  office.  (The  fu- 
ture may  be  precarious  for  these  programs:  most  were  begun  with  $49  million  in 
grants  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  will  presently  be 
abandoned  to  local  resources  and  good  will.)  In  addition  to  the  victim-witness  advo- 
cate efforts,  there  arc  20  states  which  offer  some  cash  compensation  to  victims. 

In  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  victim-witness  advocate  program  is  the  joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  Tucson  Police  Department,  the  Pima  County  Attorney's  Office  and  the 
sheriff’s  department.  Here  a paid  staff  of  seven,  assisted  by  40  volunteers,  mediate 
with  employers  to  arrange  time  off  for  court  appearances.  They  try  to  keep  every- 
one concerned  - lawyers,  witnesses  and  police  - up-to-date  on  court  appearance 
dates  and  show  burglary  victims  where  to  go  to  recover  lost  property. 

The  Tucson  program  addresses  the  problem  of  the  gross  systemic  insensitivity 
shown  to  direct  or  indirect  victims  of  crime.  Elderly  persons  who  have  been  robbed 
and  are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night,  other  actual  crime  victims,  witnesses  who  must  sit 
through  hours  and  even  days  of  interviews  and  policemen  who  waste  hours  waiting 
to  testify  can  all  be  spared  much  of  their  inconvenience  under  a reorganized  and  ef- 
ficient court  system. 

Volunteers  in  the  Arizona  city  range  from  college  students  to  retirees.  They 
perform  tasks  such  as  persuading  the  landlord  of  a robbery  victim  to  postpone  the 
date  of  her  rent  and  put  new  locks  on  the  doors.  Paid  professionals  handle  the  most 
sensitive  cases,  such  as  rape  and  child  molestation.  Counselors  drive  clients  to  the 
hospital,  provide  them  with  food  and  shelter  if  they  need  it,  and  sometimes  even 
spend  the  night  with  a victim  too  frightened  to  be  left  alone. 

Victims  and  witnesses  arc  referred  to  the  Tucson  advocate  service  by  police  of- 
ficers unable  to  supply  the  needed  help.  Advocate-counselors  monitor  a 24-hour 
telephone  service  responding  to  an  average  of  45  calls  per  month.  The  service  pro- 
vides at  least  two  follow-up  visits  after  the  initial  call  and  often  refers  clients  to 
other  social  agencies. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  special  measures  are  taken  to  avoid  the  not-uncommon 
situation  in  which  victims  must  face  their  attackers  for  hours  in  courthouse  cor- 
ridors or  waiting  rooms,  and  arc  taunted  or  further  harassed  during  this  period. 
Now  Los  Angeles  victims  and  witnesses  arc  provided  with  free  parking  or  transpor- 
tation to  the  courthouse,  free  child  care  and  a waiting  lounge  separate  from  where 
the  defendants  arc  made  to  wait. 

Victims  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida  sometimes  receive  on-the-spot  assistance 
from  victim-witness  advocates  who  arc  affiliated  with  the  police  department  and 
who  monitor  police  radio  communications.  Later  the  advocates  may  help  victims 
with  transportation  to  the  courthouse  or  to  doctors’  offices. 

The  Brooklyn,  New  York  program,  sponsored  by  the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice, 
concentrates  on  the  problems  posed  by  continually  postponed  court  appearances. 
These  delays  can  mean  the  loss  of  jobs  for  some  workers  who  arc  not  salaried  em- 
ployees, and  serious  inconvenience  for  those  who  arc. 

A computerized  system  of  notification  places  witnesses  on  telephone  alert  on 
certain  days  rather  than  requiring  them  actually  to  come  to  court.  It  docs  the  same 
thing  for  policemen,  saving  their  time  as  well  as  taxpayers’  money. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that,  when  LEAA  funds  run  out  and  many  of  these 
victim-witness  advocate  programs  become  local  financial  responsibilities,  cities  and 
communities  continue  to  help  the  victims  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  as  well  as 
those  of  crime. 

• • • 

Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  bis  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd..  Westwood  P.O..  Washington  Township.  X.J  07675. 


To  The  Editor: 

The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
(PERF),  which  has  recently  received  exten- 
sive coverage  in  Crime  Control  Digest  and 
other  professional  publications,  is  deserving 
of  both  credit  and  criticism. 

The  Forum  deserves  credit  for  advo- 
cating research,  experimentation,  advanced 
education,  mobility,  and  high  standards  of 
ethics  and  integrity  for  the  field  of  po- 
licing. 

Significant  criticism  of  the  Forum  has 
already  been  voiced  by  Ed  Davis,  Los  An- 
geles Police  Chief,  and  by  Glen  D King, 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP).  Chief 
Davis,  in  responding  to  the  “pet  rock" 
statement  made  by  the  apparent  self-or- 
dained  and  self-appointed  spokesman  for 
the  Forum,  Robert  J.  di  Grazia  (Crime 
Control  Digest.  6-28-7 6)  observed  “the 
only  rocks  around  are  in  the  heads  of  those 
who  believe  such  a statement."  (Law  En- 
forcement News  10-18-77).  Glen  King  ob- 
served, when  the  organization  of  the 
Forum  was  announced,  that  "this  form  of 
elitism  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  law  en- 
forcement needs  today."  (Crime  Control 
Digest,  6-28-76). 

Now,  di  Grazia  is'  attacking  Davis  by 
accusing  him  of  using  the  presidency  of  the 
IACP  as  a springboard  to  the  governorship 
of  California,  and  he  is  attacking  the  IACP 
by  accusing  it  of  hampering  the  profession- 
alization of  policing  by  perpetuating  the 
status  quo.  (Crime  Control  Digest, 
10-24-77).  One  may  easily  conclude  that 
di  Grazia,  Police  Chief  of  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  suffers  from  a narrow- 
ness of  mind  greater  than  those  he  refers 
to  as  “pet  rocks"  when  one  considers  his 
apparent  propensity  to  verbally  attack 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  him. 

Both  Ed  Davis  and  Glen  King  are  well 
known  and  respected  gentlemen  who  have 
excellent  backgrounds  in  large  police  agen- 
cies. As  a police  chief  in  a rather  small  city, 
one  of  the  almost  17,000  that  are  catego- 
rically excluded  from  membership  in  the 
Forum  because  of  the  200  employee/ 
100,000  population  requirement,  I would 
like  to  add  a few  criticisms  of  my  own 
which  1 feel  arc  more  than  justly  deserved. 

The  simplistic  quantitative  approach 
prefefred  by  di  Grazia  and  other  members 
of  the  elitist  group  as  criteria  for  member- 
ship in  the  Forum  instead  of  quality  should 
raise  serious  doubt  as  to  their  qualification 
to  be  spokesmen  for  the  profession.  One  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
democracy  is  that  all  citizens  are  entitled 
to  participate  in  public  affairs.  To  exclude 
the  majority  of  police  agencies  in  this 
country  from  participation  in  the  Forum, 
which  apparently  aims  to  speak  for  the 
entire  profession,  goes  against  this  funda- 
mental democratic  ideal. 

Those  self-appointed  and  closed  elites 
who  would  tell  you  that  only  they  are 
qualified  to  address  the  problems  and  is- 
sues in  policing  should  be  viewed  with 
great  suspicion. 

To  contend  that  "professional"  leader- 
ship exists  only  in  agencies  of  200  or  more 
employees  is  a rather  myopic  view  that  ob- 
viously excludes  many  who  arc  perhaps  in- 
finitely better  qualified  for  leadership  than 
those  who  proclaim  themselves  to  be. 

Di  Grazia  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Forum  have  apparently  chosen  to  ignore 
the  "new  breed"  of  younger,  highly  edu- 
cated police  chief  who  has  come  upon  the 
law  enforcement  scene  in  cities  across  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  This  "new 
breed"  is  the  product  of  the  emphasis 


placed  upon  education  for  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  that  began  in  the  late 
1960‘s.  Most  of  these  chiefs  arc  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  careers  and  are  logically  in 
the  smaller  agencies.  However,  many  pos- 
sess not  only  baccalaureate  degrees  but  ad- 
ditional degrees  and  varied  experience. 
Even  though  the  Forum  claims  to  support 
the  concept  of  executive  development 
through  mobility  and  progressive  responsi- 
bility, they  choose  to  exclude  these 
younger  chiefs,  who  will  eventually  be  the 
chiefs  in  the  large  agencies,  from  member- 
ship. 

Di  Grazia  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Forum  have  also  chosen  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  larger  agencies  are  most  often 
commanded  by  those  who  are  in  the 
latter  stages  of  their  careers  and,  because  of 
the  traditional  tendency  of  large  cities  to 
promote  from  within,  very  often  have  only 
singular  agency  experience. 

These  younger,  educated  chiefs,  because 
of  their  stage  of  career,  would  be  less  likely 
to  be  hampered  by  tradition  than  the  cur- 
rent membership  of  the  Forum  and  would 
thus  lend  innovation  more  readily.  In  addi- 
tion, they  can  bring  to  the  Forum  and  to 
the  profession  not  only  the  vitality  of 
youth  but  the  wisdom  of  recent  experience 
that  is  so  important  in  such  a rapidly 
changing  society. 

. Finally,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the 
Forum  could  recognize  that  research,  de- 
bate, mobility,  and  a willingness  to  test 
tradition  and  assumptions  are  keys  to  the 
professionalization  of  policing  (Crime  Con- 
trol Digest.  10-24-77)  while  they,  at  the 
same  time,  cling  to  the  traditional  assump- 
tion that  leadership  ability  and  talent  can 
only  be  found  in  larger  police  agencies. 

To  test  the  validity  of  this  assumption. 
1 publicly  challenge  Mr.  di  Grazia  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Forum  to  submit  to  an 
evaluation  of  their  talents,  knowledge,  and 
abilities  by  an  impartial  assessment  com- 
mittee made  up  of  recognized  and  accepted 
public  managers  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
their  qualifications  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  police  profession  through  the 
Forum  and  to  give  others  in  agencies 
smaller  than  200  employees  the  nght  to  do 
the  same. 

To  arbitrarily  deny  membership  in  the 
Forum  to  the  "professionals"  in  policing, 
who  by  choice  or  stage  development,  are 
serving  in  agencies  of  less  than  200  em- 
ployees is  to  deny  the  infusion  of  creative, 
youthful,  and  educated  leadership  need- 
lessly and  is  destined  to  result  in  stagna- 
tion, orthodoxy,  inbreeding,  and  the  least 
common  denominator  becoming  the  ideal 
for  the  Forum.  The  narrowness  of  vision 
displayed  by  di  Grazia  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Forum  is  destined  to  be  a dis- 
service to  the  profession. 

Melvin  L.  Tucker 
Chief  of  Police 
Hickory,  NC 
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Conn,  data  system 
yields  immediate 
merit  in  rape  case 

Continued  from  Page  3 

contract  with  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 

of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

Commenting  on  the  general  benefits  of 
the  system,  Cummings  noted  that  it  pro- 
vides detectives  with  "a  source  of  criminal 
intelligence.  The  system  enables  the  patrol 
personnel  and  detectives  to  communicate 
with  each  other  better  because  the  infor- 
mation is  on  cards  and  not  on  paper  or  in 
notebooks.” 

The  system’s  first  suspect.  Laden,  was 
arrested  in  Milford  by  Milford  and  New 
Haven  police.  He  was  arraigned  last  month 
on  five  counts  of  first-degree  sexual  assault, 
two  counts  of  second-degree  kidnapping, 
two  counts  of  first-degree  robbery  and  one 
count  of  second-degree  larceny,  according 
to  the  Journal  Courier. 


Transit  crime  rate 
drops  as  NYC  hits 
fare  evaders 

Continued  from  Page  1 
anii-farcbcat  program  also  is  designed  to 
catch  persons  who  use  slugs  or  counterfeit 
subway  tokens  to  gain  access  to  the  transit 
system.  “This  type  of  thievery  was  also 
approaching  epidemic  proportions  by  the 
time  the  Tactical  Enforcement  Unit 
was  organized,"  he  said.  "After  the  sub- 
way fare  was  increased  from  35  to  50 
cents  in  September  1975,  slugs  and  coun- 
terfeit tokens  were  being  used  at  the  rate 
of  420,000  a month.” 

To  turn  back  the  trend,  Garelik’s 
plainclothes  teams  used  highly  sensitive 
slug  detection  devices  in  the  turnstiles, 
enabling  them  to  intercept  the  slug  users. 
As  a result  of  the  effort,  slug  use  is  down 
to  90.000  a month,  according  to  the 
chief. 
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The  police  systems  of  West  Germany 

An  interview  with  Karl-Heinz  Gemmer,  Director  of  Research 
for  the  Federal  Office  of  Criminal  Investigation 


Karl-Hcinz  Gemmer  is  chief  of  the  Institute  of  Crim- 
inalistics division  of  West  Germany’s  Federal  Office  of 
Criminal  Investigation  (Bundcskriminalamt).  As  institute 
head,  he  supervises  both  criminalistic  and  criminological 
research  and  directs  training  courses  for  Bundcskrimin- 
alamt agents. 

A 29-ycar  veteran  with  the  federal  investigative 
agency,  Gemmer  had  previously  served  as  chief  of  the 
Central  Investigation  Division  of  the  Federal  Office, 
as  head  of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Investigation  of  the 
State  of  I lessen  (Landcskriminalamt)  and  as  director  of 
certain  special  services  devoted  to  combating  economic 
crime. 

The  holder  of  a Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  Mainz 
University,  Gemmer  has  contributed  articles  to  a number 
of  publications,  dealing  with  such  topics  as  crime  pre- 
vention, criminalistics  and  criminology. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Peter  Dodcnhoff. 

• • • 

LEN:  Dr.  Gemmer,  perhaps  you  could  give  us  a brief  pic- 
ture of  the  structure  of  policing  in  West  Germany. 
GEMMER:  First,  the  police  belong  under  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  states,  this  is  clearly  stated  in  our  Constitution. 
We  have  a uniformed  police  force  within  our  states  — 1 1 
states  - which  arc  named  lender.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
uniformed  police  force  on  the  federal  level  which  serves 
mainly  at  our  borders,  and  then  there  is  a police  force 
which  performs  its  duties  in  plainclothes.  Altogether  we 
have  about  250,000  police  officers  in  West  Germany,  that 
is,  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

LEN:  Are  the  various  departments  under  the  general  con- 
trol  of  the  Federal  Republic,  or  do  they  have  autonomy  at 
lower  levels? 

GEMMER:  No,  they  have  autonomy,  but  there  arc  some 
regulations,  as  far  as  training  is  concerned,  for  instance, 
given  on  the  Federal  level.  But  it  is  mainly  within  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  states. 

LEN:  Since  you  mentioned  earlier  the  breakdow  n of  spe- 
cializations, what  specialties  today  does  the  police  force  in 
Germany  include,  aside  from  the  usual  investigative  and 
patrol  work.  You  mentioned,  for  example,  border  patrol. 
Arc  there  any  other  specialties  along  that  line  that  are  in- 
cluded within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police? 

GEMMER:  In  each  state,  squads  exist  especially  equipped 
and  trained  to  fight  against  terrorism,  for  instance.  These 


are  the  smaller  squads.  There  arc  special  units  to  clear  up 
cases  of  white  collar  crime,  special  units  dealing  with  drug 
offenses,  units  involved  in  the  organization  of  police,  and 
some  special  units  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  - 
just  to  show  you  a few  examples. 

LEN : Do  you  also  have  an  agency  that  deals  with  the  sort 
of  criminal  matters  that  the  American  FBI  does,  such  as 
domestic  espionage?  Or  is  that  the  responsibility  of 
another  agency? 

GEMMER:  This  belongs  mainly  within  the  responsibility 
of  my  office,  the  Bundcskriminalamt.  If  you  tried  to  give 
it  a translation,  it  would  be  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. It's  often  a little  exaggeratedly  compared  with 
your  FBI  in  Washington. 

LEN:  Since  I note  here  that  you  do  training  for  the  CID 
- the  Bundcskriminalamt  agents  - perhaps  you  could  just 
take  it  one  step  further,  and  describe  the  training  re- 
quirements for  police  officers  in  general  in  your  country? 
GEMMER:  The  training  takes  place  in  a slightly  different 
way  than  here  in  the  United  States  We  recruit  our  police 
officers  from  high  school  and  they  are  about  20  years  of 
age  We  have  an  in-service  training  program  for  them 
which  lasts  about  three  years.  It  is  mainly  theoretical  but 
it  also  provides  training  on-the-job.  The  theoretical 
training  involves  educating  them  in  the  field  of  penal 
law,  penal  procedure,  and  also  criminalistics,  in  our  sense 
of  the  term,  which  means  law  enforcement,  behavioral 
science,  physical  conditions,  and  the  various  tasks  of  the 
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job.  As  an  example,  a senior  police  officer  would  have  a 
younger  colleague  who  he  would  show  the  practical 
aspects  of  handling  a case.  After  this  three-year  period 
of  training  the  police  officer  becomes  a civil  servant  for 
life.  This  means  he  stays  within  the  police  force  until 
he  reaches  the  age  of  60.  The  German  police  officer  re- 
tires at  60.  There  may  be  some  advantages  to  our  system 
as  far  as  social  background  is  concerned. 

LEN:  Does  the  training  generally  encompass  what,  for 
example,  would  be  found  in  America  in  college-level 
study? 

GEMMER:  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  difference 
is  that  we  have  an  in-service  training  — we  have  no  training 
at  the  universities.  The  state  police  is  responsible  for  this 
training  but  we  also  have  some  regulations  on  a Federal 
level  to  make  sure  that  the  training  proceeds  in  the  same 
way  throughout  all  of  our  country.  The  state  police  is 
responsible  and  the  training  is  mostly  done  by  senior 
police  officers,  but  we  also  have  contracts  with  univer- 


sity professors.  But  the  police  academies  of  the  state  — 
we  have  on  the  average  two.  three  or  four  police  acade- 
mies in  each  state  — are  the  ones  which  do  the  police 
training. 

LEN:  Is  police  and  law  enforcement  work  in  your  country 
regarded  as  a desirable  field  for  a young  person,  a high 
school  graduate? 

GEMMER:  Yes.  Mainly  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  this 
has  been  even  more  true  because  of  a slightly  restricted 
labor  market  situation.  We  are  fortunate  in  our  recruit- 
ment and  selection  of  our  applicants  — for  instance  if 
there  is  a need  for  about  20  police  officers  we  would 
have  about  500  applicants. 

LEN:  When  the  individual  has  completed  his  three  years 
of  training  and  becomes  a full-fledged  member  of  the 
police  service,  what  would  the  procedures  then  be  for 
training  as  far  as  promotion  purposes  arc  concerned? 
GEMMER:  This  depends  on  his  interest  and  on  his  quali- 
fications - not  only  qualifications  in  the  field  but  also  as 
far  as  his  theorectical  background  is  concerned.  If  he 
is  with  the  police  for  six  or  seven  years,  this  means  he 
is  about  27  years  old,  he  has  the  opportunity,  if  he 
is  qualified  enough,  to  join  a one-year  course  at  the  police 
academy,  and  this  would  give  him  the  chance  for  a career 
on  a level  beginning  with  lieutenant.  We  have  a different 
rank  with  police:  we  would  name  it  polizei  kommissar. 
LEN:  The  polizei  kommissar  — what  contingent  of  men 
would  he  be  in  command  of?  A district,  or  something 


along  that  line? 

GEMMER:  It  may  be  a districr,  or  it  may  be  a police  unit 
within  a city,  and  this  police  unit  could  consist  of  10  or 
15  police  officers. 

LEN:  Do  the  local  police  organizations  include  the  various 
specializations  that  you  might  sec  in  an  American  metro- 
politan police  force,  or  do  they  remain  basically  devoted 
to  patrol  work? 

GEMMER:  There  is  some  specialization  within  the  local 
police,  but  it  goes  not  so  far  as  to  include,  for  instance, 
the  fight  against  white  collar  crime  or  the  investigation  in 
a murder  case. 

LEN:  And  these  specializations,  at  what  level  would  they 
be  found  - at  the  state  level? 

GEMMER:  They  would  be  at  the  state  level  or  at  some 
level  between  the  local  and  the  state. 

LEN:  Moving  up  to  the  federal  level,  would  that  then  be 
where  you  start  to  get  the  real  diversity  of  specialization, 
such  as  the  white  collar  crime  experts,  and  anti-terrorist 
squads? 

GEMMER:  To  give  you  a picture  of  the  responsibility  of 
my  office,  the  Bundcskriminalamt,  we  are  first  charged 
with  gathering  intelligence  information  on  a computerized 
basis,  for  instance,  about  offenses  and  offenders.  By  spe- 
cial laws  we  are  responsible  for  the  fight  against  terrorism, 
white  collar  crime,  and  organized  crime.  It  continues  on 
an  international  level  in  the  fight  against  drug  smuggling. 
We  also  have  an  institute  in  the  field  of  forensic  science, 
very  well  equipped  with  about  150  scientists. 

LEN:  On  the  subject  of  terrorism,  since  Germany  has 
made  news  in  the  past  on  that  subject,  what  steps  has  the 
government  taken  to  keep  the  problem  in  check.  Five 
years  ago  you  had  the  Olympic  masssacre,  and  I under- 
stand that  just  recently  the  leader  of  the  Baader-Meinhof 
terrrorist  group  was  convicted  of  murder.  [Editor's  note: 
Andreas  Baader  was  one  of  three  German  terrorists  who 
reportedly  committed  suicide  in  prison  on  October  18.) 
GEMMER:  We  have  a special  intelligence  system  on  the 
terrorist  problem  but,  as  I mentioned  before,  each  state 
has  specialized  squads  to  deal  with  terrorism  in  the  execu- 
tive field,  Training  is  carried  out  in  a very  intensive  way 
by  specialized  police  units  because  we  consider  the  terror- 
ism not  by  the  figures  - we  count  about  20  or  30  crime 
cases  in  the  field  of  terrorism  — but  by  the  severity  of  this 
crime.  It’s  one  of  the  important  fields  of  the  German  po- 
lice. 

LEN:  Have  any  extraordinary  physical  security  measures 
taken  effect  in  light  of  recent  developments,  such  as  air- 
port security  or  restriction  on  freedom  of  travel? 
GEMMER:  The  airport  security,  I would  say,  is  the  same 
as  it  is  here  in  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  travel  or  the 
tourist  system  is  concerned  our  activity  is  not  in  this  fie|d. 
LEN:  Do  aliens  from  other  European  countries  present 
any  special  problems  for  you  and  for  the  police  service? 
GEMMER:  In  former  times  we  had  better  legal  and  actual 
possibilities  to  have  some  control  at  our  border.  Now  it  is 
a sort  of  free  transition  and,  therefore,  we  have  some 
problems  and  nearly  no  chance  for  control  at  the  German 
borders.  This  is  also  a problem  for  the  police  forces  in 
other  Western  European  areas. 

LEN:  Has  the  relatively  unstable  economic  situation  in 
Europe  manifested  itself  in  terms  of  a rise  in  the  crime 
rates  for  robbery  and  larceny-type  crimes? 

GEMMER:  It's  very  difficult  to  find  an  explanation  for 
the  development  of  a crime  rate.  I would  not  say  that  the 
economic  situation  or  the  change  in  this  field  caused  a 
change  in  the  crime  rate.  It’s  nearly  impossible,  generally 
speaking,  to  give  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  crime  rate 
for  marijuana  abuse  goes  down  or  why  the  crime  rate  in 
Germany  as  far  as  hard  drugs  are  concerned  increases. 

LEN:  Is  drug  abuse  a major  problem  for  police  in  West 
Germany? 

GEMMER:  It  is  a major  problem.  Since  the  last  two  years, 
we  have  had  an  increase  in  the  abuse  of  heroin  and  hard 
drugs.  The- drugs  very  often  come  from  the  Far  East  and 
the  place  where  our  addicts  get  it  or  where  the  traffickers 
get  it  is  now  very  often  Amsterdam.  It’s  no  longer  Mar- 
seilles, and  this  has  led  to  a specialized  cooperation  be- 
tween some  European  countries  — for  instance  the  Neth- 
erlands, Belgium,  my  country,  and  also  France,  Italy,  and 
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“After  three  years  of  training  the  police  officer  becomes 
a civil  servant  for  life.  This  means  he  stays  within  the 
police  force  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  60  ” 


It  is  always  bad  and  wrong  to  blame,  onthe  basis  of  Monday  morning  information, 
the  action  of  the  police  up  to  that  point.  This  is  the  sort  of  journalism  that  police 
departments  all  over  the  world  do  not  like.” 
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Austria  - to  strengthen  the  struggle  against  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

LEN:  What  is  the  nature  of  the  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween yourselves  and  the  Dutch,  Belgians  and  others. 
Docs  this  include  special  extradition  procedures,  for  ex- 
ample? 

GEMMER:  It  is  based  on  a sort  of  an  international  con- 
tract. It  is  an  exchange  of  intelligence,  an  exchange  of  in- 
formation in  the  field  of  convictions  or  offenses  and  also 
exchange  of  personnel  on  some  levels. 

LEN:  In  comparison  to  what  you  might  know  about  the 
U.S.  crime  rate,  what  is  the  crime  rate  situation  in  West 
Germany  at  the  moment? 

GEMMER:  We  have  some  increases  in  the  field  of  violent 
crime  and  this  means  we  may  be  following  your  high 
crime  rate  with  a delay  of  about  five  years.  But  still  our 
situation  now  is  less  explosive.  As  far  as  murder  and  man- 
slaughter is  concerned  our  rate  is  about  seven  times  lower, 
and  as  far  as  aggravated  assault  is  concerned  it  is  about 
two  and  a half  times  lower,  and  theft  is  about  50  percent 
lower  than  here  in  the  United  States. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  new  crime  categories  that  are  starting 
to  pose  problems  for  the  German  police  over  the  very 
recent  past  — things  that  haven't  been  a problem  up  until 
now? 

GEMMER:  The  only  thing  I have  in  mind  now  is  terror- 
ism. This  in  some  ways  goes  or  could  go  far  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  the  police;  it  sometimes  approaches  mili- 
tary action  in  the  field.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Munich  at- 
tack on  the  Israeli  Olympic  team. 

LEN:  Germany,  it  would  appear  to  me,  has  occasionally 
been  the  focus  of  criticism  with  regard  to  these  terrorist 
incidents  - the  criticism  coming  from  the  American  press 
in  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a lack  of  cooperation,  or 
a lack  of  coordination  between,  for  example,  the  French 
or  the  Germans  and  the  Israelis.  Is  that  a problem,  or  is 
there  information  that  we're  not  getting  on  this? 
GEMMER:  I wouldn’t  say  that  is  true  as  far  as  the  han- 
dling of  the  attack  on  the  Israeli  Olympic  team  is  con- 
cerned. The  problem  is  a lack  of  information  - and  it  is 
always  bad  and  wrong  to  blame,  on  the  basis  of  Monday 
morning  information,  the  action  of  the  police  up  to  that 
point.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  real  background  and 
this  is  the  sort  of  journalism  that  police  departments  all 
over  the  world  do  not  like. 

LEN:  What  was  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  for  example, 
with  the  recent  attempted  extradition  of  Abu  Daoud.  the 
Palestinian  terrorist,  who  was  captured  by  the  French  and 
was  ultimately  released  despite  a German  request  for 
extradition? 

GEMMER:  This  is  a type  of  act  of  diplomacy  and  it  is  far 
beyond  the  matters  of  police.  We  as  policemen  didn't  feel 
good  about  that  but.  . . . 

LEN:  The  police  community  in  Germany,  then,  felt  that 
he  should  have  been  brought  back,  but  it  was  a matter 
that  was  out  of  your  hands? 

GEMMER:  This  is  also  a misunderstnading  and  the  report 
had  been  wrong.  We  wanted  to  have  him  back  and  there  is 
a contract  between  France  and  Germany  which  would 
have  given  us  some  days  to  send  a warrant  to  France.  But 
as  far  as  I'm  informed,  France  set  him  free  within  24 
hours. 

LEN:  Essentially,  they  wanted  to.  . 

GEMMER:  ...  To  get  rid  of  him. 

LEN:  Since  it's  just  over  30  years  now  since  the  World 
War  ended,  the  German  Federal  Republic  is  still  fairly 
new.  What  path  did  the  development  of  the  police  system 
in  Germany  take  after  the  war  was  over.  When  did  it  actu- 
ally first  come  into  being? 

GEMMER:  It  actually  started  in  the  year  1947-48,  but  the 
difference  from  the  previous  time  is  that  we  now  have  po- 
lice on  state  level.  Our  German  police  during  the  previous 
time  was  a national  police  on  a federal  level.  But  the  po- 
lice — and  I would  say  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  my 
colleagues  - do  not  feel  bad  about  this,  for  the  state  po- 
lice is  a bit  nearer  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  criminology. 
We  have  well-developed  cooperation  between  city,  state 
and  federal  police  in  Germany. 

LEN:  When  the  police  first  began  to  reorganize  following 
the  war  in  the  late  40‘s,  was  it  necessary  to  go  about  this 
in  such  a way  so  as  to  insure  that  the  political  activists, 
the  remnants  of  the  Nazis,  were  excluded  from  the  ser- 


vice? 

GEMMER:  This  was  one  of  our  main  goals  at  that  time. 
This  was  done  in  the  late  40's  and  afterwards  it  was  done 
by  excluding  them  just  because  of  their  age. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  significant  role  that  the  generation  that 
has  grown  up  since  that  time  is  playing  in  terms  of  con- 
tributing to  the  crime  problem  in  Germany,  or  is  that  gen- 
eration now  older  than  the  mainstream  of  the  criminal 
element? 

GEMMER:  The  crime  committed  by  younger  people  in 
which  I would  include  the  ages  of  23  to  25  - constitutes  a 
considerable  part  of  our  crime  figure.  It  is  nearly  30  per- 
cent, I would  say.  But  it's  difficult  to  explain  whether  this 
is  only  a short  period  of  these  young  peoples’  lives  or 
whether  this  shows  the  beginning  of  a criminal  career. 

LEN:  Does  the  German  criminal  justice  system  separate 
out  youthful  offenders,  such  as  teenagers?  Are  they  taken 
out  so  that  they  can  be  kept  away  from  the  adult  prison 
population? 

GEMMER:  They  arc  at  first  taken  out  by  a special  law  of 
penal  procedure  and  there  is  a widespread  field  for  discre- 
tion given  to  the  public  prosecutor  in  a case  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Most  of  our  juveniles  arc  taken  out,  the 
figure  goes  up  to  90  percent  as  far  as  minor  offenses  arc 
concerned. 

LEN:  And  what  sort  of  alternatives  arc  there  for  the  pros 
ecutor  or  the  judge  aside  from  prison  for  the  youths?  Can 
they,  for  example,  send  them  to  a youth  work  camp? 
GEMMER:  No,  there  wouldn't  be  a work  camp,  but  we 
have  some  different  institutions  on  the  private  and  state 


levels  to  give  help  to  juveniles  who  exhibit  deviant  be- 
havior. Also  all  the  means  of  parole  and  probation  arc 
within  our  system,  as  they  arc  within  yours. 

LEN:  What  do  you  sec  developing  in  the  future  for  the 
German  police  in  terms  of  the  capability  of  the  police  and 
new  problems  they  may  have  to  face. 

GEMMER:  1 think  a future  outlook  for  the  German  police 
includes  the  severity  of  terrorism,  and  the  struggle  against 
the  contributions  of  hard  drugs.  Altogether  we  have  to  be 
aware  of  the  danger  of  an  increase  in  the  field  of  violent 
crime.  And  as  far  as  I am  informed,  our  interest  in  the 
field  of  police  training  and  the  development  of  new  police 
methods  take  this  into  account. 

LEN:  So  you  see  the  German  police  keeping  pace  with  the 
times? 

GEMMER:  There  is  no  need  for  a breakthrough  for  the 
German  police.  I think  most  of  the  police  tasks  arc  done 
well. 
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Perspectives  on  terror:  the  role  of  the  public  administrator 


BY  EDWARD  J.  SHAUGHNESSY 

(This  is  the  first  article  of  a series 
examining  various  aspects  of  the  growing 
worldwide  problem  of  terrorism.) 


The  most  important  consideration  to  es- 
tablish at  the  outset  of  any  discussion  of 
public  safety  and  terrorism  is  that  there  is 
no  absolute  nor  certain  public  security 
from  terrorist  attacks.  This  has  posed  a 
jj  dilemma  not  easily  resolved.  How  much  sc- 
.j  curity  against  terrorism  is  a government  or 
agency  obliged  to  provide?  This  is  a ques- 
tion public  administrators  may  face.  It  is 
the  kind  of  dilemma  which  places  any  ad- 
ministrator in  an  awkward  positon.  If  you 
are  ovcrconscicntious  or  overzealous  in  se- 
curity matters,  you  may  impede  the  proper 
functioning  and  alter  the  support  base  of 
your  staff.  If  you  arc  lax,  espousing  an 
"can’t  happen  here"  attitude,  you  will  be 
subject  to  criticism  as  well.  Naturally  such 
criticism  may  be  worn  lightly  if  no  threat 
arises  to  your  agency  or  institution.  Yet 
the  political  nature  of  terrorist  acts  and  the 
randomness  of  their  nature  and  timing 
leave  professionals  with  no  indices  of  pre- 
dictability and  make  terrorist  threats  espe- 
cially disturbing  because  of  vulnerability. 

We  can  divide  the  dilemma  of  terrorism 
into  two  issues:  prevention  and  response. 
First,  however,  it  would  do  well  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  a terrorist  act:  It  is  an 
overt,  violent  act  of  a primarily  political 
nature  and  purpose  which  has  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying,  damaging,  discrediting 
or  disrupting  an  agency  or  institution  of 
government  or  one  related  thereto.  The 
terrorist  seeks  to  establish  that  the  victim  is 
not  the  sole  possessor  of  power,  and  to 
strike  fear,  guilt  and  shame  into  his  in- 
tended victim  in  hope  of  altering  a present 
business,  financial  or  political  attitude. 
Whether  the  terrorist  group  pulls  it  off  is 
the  "acid  test." 

Generally,  however,  terrorist  acts  are 
counterproductive.  They  arc  seen  by  so- 
ciety at  large  as  pointless,  futile,  excessive, 
violent  and  death-dealing.  They  prompt  an 
inverse  response  to  the  one  desired  by  the 
terrorist,  namely  increased  fear  prompted 
by  the  growth  of  the  police/security  pres- 
ence. Fairly  successful  terrorists  from 
Trotsky  to  Arafat  agree  on  this  point  - ter- 
rorism is  counterproductive. 

That  soes  not  resolve  our  dilemma,  how- 


ever, because  the  reponsibility  to  mini- 
mize such  attacks  is  real.  Hence  one  must 
address  the  issue  of  prevention.  The  most 
general  approach  to  deterring  terrorist  ad- 
venture has  been  technological.-  airport 
screening,  video  cameras,  computer  checks, 
X-ray  scanners,  special  security 
locks,  alarms  and  telephonic  devices.  The 
public  has  generally  responded  to  these 
space  odysscy/Buck  Rogers  gadgets  with  a 
grumpy  but  bemused  attitude  - paying  air- 
port security  surcharges,  abusing  the  secur- 
ity personnel  and  being  embarrassed  or  en- 
raged as  one  occasionally  plays  ring- 
around-thc-rosy  with  the  detector  to  the 
consternation  of  one’s  fellow  fliers.  Yet, 
technological  responses  can  overlook  two 
important  considerations  for  any  adminis- 
trator - the  humanistic  and  the  constitu- 
tional. 

Consider,  first  the  humanistic.  Lynn 
White  in  Dynamo  and  Virgin  Reconsid- 
ered: Essays  in  the  Dyanamism  of  Western 
Culture  noted 

Because  governments  must  find  engi- 
neering answers  to  so  many  problems, 
engineers  and  scientists  interested  in 
practical  applications  of  science  are  fast 
growing  in  power  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment. In  big  corporations,  more  and 
more  men  trained  as  engineers  are  sit- 
ting on  the  board  of  directors  as  well  as 
holding  administrative  posts.  An  even 
larger  number  of  the  world’s  decisions, 
touching  all  of  life,  are  being  made  by 
engineers  in  terms  of  engineering  ob- 
jectives and  values. 

While  there  is  no  fault  in  this  per  se,  the 
issue  is  whether  human  values  are  being  dis- 
regarded. One  need  only  look  at  the  fields 
of  ecology,  energy  and  transport  to  find 
suggestive  illustrations.  Hence  the  adminis- 
trator must  be  sensitive  to  the  human 
values  component  in  any  counterterrorist 
proposal. 

Second,  the  constitutional  challenge 
may  be  a real  one  in  that  one  should  not 
have  to  trade  off,  so  to  speak,  one  consti- 
tutional safeguard  to  obtain  another.  We 
have  this  accepted  anomaly  in  the  grand 
jury  system  now  coming  under  challenge. 

It  may  exist  when  we  trade  off  our  consti- 
tutional freedom  of  assembly  for  the  right 
to  restricted  travel  or  when  stereotypical 
profiles  of  terrorist  types  arc  circulated  and 
applied  to  certain  groups  of  citizens  and 
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not  others  or  in  only  certain  means  of 
transportation  and  not  others.  (McGinley, 
P and  Downs,  S.F.,  "Airport  Search  and 
Seizure”  Fordham  Law  Review  Vol.  41, 
1972-73,  p.293  ff.) 

Each  of  these  matters  - the  humanistic 
and  the  constitutional  - merits  ocncern. 

The  other  side  of  the  dilemma  deals 
with  the  response  to  terrorist  acts.  Here  we 
have  more  hard  data  but  we  lack  a clearly 
defined  set  of  operating  principles  for  re- 
sponse. There  are,  however,  two  basic  prin- 
ciples, each  with  a number  of  ramifica- 
tions. The  first,  again,  is  a humanist  princi- 
ple - save  lives.  It  is  also  a pragmatic  one 
in  that  whatever  reasonable  technique 
works  is  acceptable.  The  second  principle 
is  a legal/constitutional  one  - uphold  law. 
The  ordering  of  these  principles  is  not 
casually  done.  The  basic  premise  of  hostage 
negotiation  in  terrorist  situations  is  to  save 
lives.  In  1976,  for  example,  there  were  21 
hostage  situations  in  New  York  City,  in- 
cluding air  piracy,  and  not  one  life  was 
lost. 

Here  is  where  technology  has  practical 
support  value,  through  the  use  of  the  me- 
dia — TV,  radio,  mobile  services  and 
print  — to  support  the  administrator’s  prin- 
cipled response  to  the  terrorist  attack.  Re- 
member that  the  terrorist  wants  to  lock 
civilian  authorities  into  a pow'er  struggle 
and  discredit  them.  Hence  he  hopes  for  a 
violent  overreaction  to  attack  in  order  for 
him  to  articulate  the  obvious  propaganda 
rhetoric  which  contends  that  government 
is  really  violent.  The  administrator  bears 


the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  outcome 
of  the  confrontation  and  he  has  to  recog- 
nize that  he  has  a panoply  of  power  re- 
sources at  his  disposal  — weapons  of  many 
kinds,  people  and  sundry  support  services. 
It  is  only  in  the  hostage  situation  that  time 
is  an  added  factor.  Unannounced  attacks 
against  buildings  and  such  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, but  attacks  against  organizations  in 
which  hostages  arc  taken  can  be  successful- 
ly defused  by  pragmatic  negotiation. 

Ultimately  the  law  comes  to  bear  on  the 
terrorist.  It  may  not  always  be  as  swift  and 
dramatic  as  one  would  like  but  it  functions 
nonetheless.  Its  shortcomings  are  subject  to 
legislative  remedy. 

Consider,  then,  the  following  factors, 
you  cannot  prevent  all  terrorist  acts.  You 
can  take  reasonable  preparations  and  pre- 
pare contingency  responses.  Technology  is 
a powerful  instrument  in  both  prevention 
and  response  but  two  principles  stand 
above  all:  1)  the  humanist  - to  save  lives; 
and  2)  the  constituional  - to  uphold  the 
law. 

Public  administrators  have  a responsibil- 
ity to  provide  reasonable  security  against 
terrorist  attacks.  The  form  of  that  security 
has  to  be  established  in  the  context  of  the 
agency  or  organization.  However,  if  the 
basic  principles  of  administering  security 
are  clear  then  the  technological  application 
should  be  less  troublesome. 

• • • 

(Edward  J.  Shaughnessy,  Ph.D.,  is  an 
associate  professor  of  sociology  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.) 
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Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person  s voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  he  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And.  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous;  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions.  6 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  rub  montMy  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Oetector 
Bomb  Blonket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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NYC  officer  convicted  in  UN  gives  unanimous  approval 

beating  death  of  prisoner  to  anti-hijacking  resolution 


Continued  from  Page  3 
the  conviction  came] Tonetti  told  a New 
York  Daily  News  reporter,  noting  that  the 
jury  had  done  what  it  wanted  to  do. 

One  juror,  Maryanne  Gorrasi,  told  repre- 
sentatives of  Evseroff  after  the  trial  that  if 
she  had  to  vote  again  she  would  vote  to  ac- 
quit Ryan  because  she  does  not  believe  he 
is  "guilty  of  murder,"  according  to  the 
Daily  News. 

Gorrasi,  whose  son  is  a policeman  in  the 

Board  to  certify 
latent  fingerprint 
experts  set  up 

An  organization  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  identification  and  inves- 
tigation recently  initiated  a program  de- 
signed to  certify  the  nation's  latent  finger- 
print examiners. 

The  program,  which  was  adopted  last 
summer  by  the  International  Association 
for  Identification  (I AI),  is  based  on  certifi- 
cation procedure  involving  both  written 
and  oral  examinations,  educational  stan- 
dards and  technical  training  requirements. 

Testing  and  background  checks  will  be 
handled  by  a newly-established  Latent 
Print  Certification  Board.  An  IA1  an- 
nouncement noted  that  the  board  “aims  to 
make  available  to  the  judicial  system  and 
to  the  public,  a practical  and  equitable  sys- 
tem for  readily  identifying  those  persons 
professing  to  be  specialists  in  latent  print 
examination  who  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  and  competence.” 

According  to  the  board’s  list  of  require- 
ments and  application  procedures  for  cer- 
tification, examinations  will  be  given  in 
three  areas  which  include  a written  test 
"covering  both  technical  aspects  and  the 
development  of  the  science  of  fingerprint 
identification,”  a classification  and  com- 
parison exam  of  inked  and  latent  prints, 
and  an  oral  board  interview.  The  oral 
questioning  portion  can  be  replaced  with 
the  presentation  of  an  actual  court  case  in 
which  the  applicant  participated  "for  re- 
view to  include  latent  print,  inked  print, 
charted  enlargements  and  court  qualifying 
questions  and  answers." 

Regarding  educational  qualifications, 
the  certification  standards  specify  that 
"five  years  following  adoption  of  the  cer- 
tification program,  an  applicant  applying 
for  certification  must  have  a minimum  of 
an  associate  degree  or  equivalent.  Ten  years 
following  adoption  of  the  certification  pro- 
gram, and  thereafter,  an  applicant  applying 
for  certification  must  have  a bachelor's  de- 
gree in  any  field  or  equivalent  diploma 
recognized  by  the  IA1.” 

The  association’s  requirements  for  tech- 
nical training  mandate  a minimum  of  40 
hours  of  formal  training  "in  classification, 
filing  and  searching  of  inked  fingerprints,” 
as  well  as  a minimum  of  40  hours  of  formal 
training  "in  latent  print  matters." 

In  addition,  the  general  standards  call 
for  two  letters  of  endorsement,  one  from 
the  applicant's  'superior  and  the  second 
from  a colleague  who  is  an  IAI  member. 
The  requirements  temporarily  exempt  cur- 
rent association  members  from  completing 
the  certification  procedure  until  August, 
1978. 

For  more  information  or  for  certifi- 
cation applications,  write:  Latent  Print 
Certification  Board,  IAI  George  J.  Bone- 
brake,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Post  Office  Box 
146,  Damascus,  MD  20?50. 


Bronx,  claimed  that  she  did  not  know  that 
criminally  negligent  homicide  was  a lesser 
charge  of  murder.  “If  I knew  I was  voting 
for  a murder  conviction  I would  never  have 
given  up  my  acquittal  stance,”  she  de- 
clared. “I  didn’t  grasp  what  was  going  on 
and  I don’t  think  the  others  did  cither." 

Reportedly  the  last  holdout  against  con- 
viction, Gorrasi  said  she  felt  that  several 
other  policemen  who  testified  at  the  trial 
actually  beat  and  killed  Rodriguez.  "I  feel 
I alone  convicted  Tommy  Ryan,"  she  said. 
"I  never  thought  he  was  guilty  of  murder." 

At  the  trial,  Evseroff  had  argued  that 
Ryan  was  the  victim  of  an  attempted 
"frame-up”  by  other  officers  who  were 
lying  about  his  role  under  threat  of  prose- 
cution from  the  Bronx  District  Attorney's 
Office. 

In  his  testimony,  Ryan  said  that  two  of- 
ficers who  had  made  statements  against 
him  were  responsible  for  the  beating.  He 
noted  that  the  had  left  the  prisoner  unat- 
tended in  the  station  house  several  times 
in  order  to  complete  paper  work  and  had 
heard  "piercing  screams"  in  the  interim. 


In  a unanimously  approved  resolution 
condemning  air  piracy,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  urged  all  countries  to 
discourage  hijackings  by  increasing  airport 
and  airline  security  and  agreeing  to  extra- 
dite or  prosecute  captured  hijackers. 

Although  the  Assembly  endorsed  the 
measure  without  formal  vote,  the  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  on  Novem- 
ber 1 by  the  world  body's  Special  Political 
Committee,  on  which  all  149  member  na- 
tions are  represented. 

According  to  a New  York  Times  report, 
the  antihijacking  action  drew  mixed  re- 
views from  free  world  diplomats.  Some 
Western  delegates  called  passage  of  the 
resolution  a significant  move  in  encour- 
aging governments  to  improve  civil  aviation 
security,  while  others  described  it  as  a 
tepid  response  to  the  increasing  frequency 
of  air  piracy  incidents. 

The  adoption  of  the  measure  prompted 
International  Federation  of  Airline  Pilots 
Associations  to  call  off  a planned  two-day 
strike  which  was  designed  to  induce  the 
UN  to  take  some  form  of  antihijacking  ac- 


tion. 

The  deputy  president  of  the  group, 
William  Murphcy,  told  a Times  reporter 
that  he  would  have  preferred  a measure 
with  "more  punch,"  but  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  all  UN  member  governments 
would  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  resolution 
even  though  it  did  not  have  the  force  of 
law. 

Jointly  initiated  by  Australia,  Austria 
and  the  Nordic  countries,  the  original  text 
of  the  UN  antihijacking  resolution  was 
amended  to  meet  objections  from  Arab 
and  other  third  world  nations.  One  such 
modification  in  the  final  version  specifics 
that  actions  against  air  piracy  should  be 
"without  prejudice  to  the  sovereignty  or 
territorial  integrity  of  any  state." 

The  change  was  intended  to  admonish 
Israel  for  its  rescue  of  hostages  held  at 
Entebbe  Airport  in  Uganda  last  year,  while 
signifying  approval  of  the  West  German  op- 
eration that  freed  hostages  aboard  a hi- 
jacked jet  at  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  a raid 
which  was  carried  out  with  the  consent  of 
the  Somalian  government. 


A New  Column . . . 

| Jay  Robert  Nash  ON  CRIMEl 


The  author  of  DILLINGER:  DEAD  OR  ALIVE?,  CITIZEN 
HOOVER,  BLOODLETTERS  AND  BADMEN,  HUSTLERS 
AND  CON  MEN,  and  SINS  OF  CITIES,  Nash  will  be  writing 


entertaining,  exciting  reports  each  week 


Nash,  an  expert  criminologist, 
compiles  material  for  his  column 
from  a vast  reservoir  of  more  than 
200,000  sources  in  research 
facilities  and  through  personal 
contacts. 

Rich  in  anecdotes  and 
Americana,  Nash  will  give  you 
amazing  items  on  gangsters, 
mobs,  frauds,  prisons,  and 
conspiracies. 

Don’t  miss  a single  article. 


Jay  Robert  Nash  ON  CRIME 

Beginning 
December  6 
in 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Faculty  Position.  San  Diego  State  University  is  seeking  a 
lecturer  or  assistant  professor  whose  primary  teaching 
responsibility  will  be  in  law  enforcement  administration, 
the  administration  of  justice,  research  and  planning  in 
criminal  justice  and  criminal  justice  and  urban  planning. 

Professional  experience  in  criminal  justice  administra- 
tion and  university  teaching  experience  are  required.  An 
ABD  is  acceptable,  but  candidates  holding  the  doctoral 
degree  in  an  appropriate  field  will  be  given  preference. 
Salary  range:  $14,256-$16,320. 

Submit  vita  by  December  15,  1977  to:  Dr.  Ronald  L. 
Boostrom,  Coordinator,  Criminal  Justice  Administration 
Program,  School  of  Public  Administration  and  Urban  Stu- 
dies, San  Diego  State  University,  San  Diego,  CA  92182. 

Superintendent  - Correctional  Institution.  The  Wisconsin 
Division  of  Corrections  is  in  the  process  of  recruiting  a 
superintendent  for  its  Taychecdah  Correctional  Insti- 
tution. 

The  prison,  located  90  miles  northeast  of  Madison,  is 
a cocorrectional  institution  which  currently  houses  124 
female  offenders  at  a minimum  security  classification. 

The  institution  has  a staff  of  138  and  an  annual  budget  of 
approximately  $2.0  million.  In  addition,  the  State  Legis- 
lature recently  mandated  a S9.6  million  expansion  plan 
for  the  facility  to  accomodate  388  inmates.  The  super- 
intendent is  appointed  by  and  reports  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Institutions. 

Qualified  persons  should  contact:  Allyn  R-  Sielaff, 

Sate  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Services,  Division  of  Corrections,  1 West  Wilson  Street, 

P.O.  Box  669,  Madison,  WI  53702. 

Assistant  Professor.  This  position  involves  teaching  law 
enforcement  administration,  administration  of  justice,  and 
related  criminal  justice  courses  at  Wayne  State  University 
in  Detroit.  Professional  experience  in  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministration and  university  teaching  experience  is  re- 
quired. An  ABD  is  acceptable,  but  candidates  holding  a 
doctoral  in  criminal  justice  or  other  appropriate  field  will 
be  given  preference.  Candidates  with  unusually  strong 
qualifications  may  be  considered  for  appointment  at  ad- 
vanced rank.  Salary  will  range  from  $14,000  to  $16,000. 

Submit  vita  by  December  15,  1977  to:  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Fricdland,  Director,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Wayne  State  University,  6001 
Cass  Avenue,  Room  214,  Detroit,  Ml  48202.  Starting  date 
is  August,  1978. 

Court  Administrator.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Washtenaw 
County,  Michigan  is  seeking  a court  administrator  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  non-judicial  functions  of  the 
court.  Qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree  in  court 
administration,  or  public  administration  and  a minimum 
of  three  to  five  years  of  experience.  Salary  is  set  at 
$25,000. 

Send  vita  and  inquiries  to:  Dr.  Sarah  Conroy,  Per- 
sonnel Director,  Washtenaw  County  Building,  P.O.  Box 
645,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48107.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  November  30,  1977. 

Director  of  Treatment  Services.  Successful  candidate  will 
supervise  and  coordinate  all  segments  of  the  residential 
and  non-rcsidcntial  programs  within  the  Central  Alabama 
Youth  Services  agency.  These  programs  include  a day 
treatment  program  for  20  socially  and/or  academically 
maladjusted  youth  and  two  group  homes  providing  short 
term  residential  services  for  problem  youth.  Qualifications 
should  include  a master’s  in  psychology,  social  work  or  a 
related  area  plus  three  years  of  responsible  related  experi- 
ence. Salary  will  range  up  to  $17,000  per  year  depending 
upon  qualifications.  Starting  date  is  December  1,  1977 
and  all  applications  must  be  received  by  November  25, 
1977.  Contact:  Johnnie  E.  McGaha,  P.O.  Box  717, 
Selma.  AL  36701. 

Graduate  Assistantships  in  Law  Enforcement.  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondalc’s  M.S.  program  in  admin- 
istration of  justice  will  provide  graduate  assistantships  in 
teaching  and/or  research  in  law  enforcement,  beginning 
August  21,  1978. 

Tuition  waivers  are  provided  for  graduate  course- 
work  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree.  Current  pay  rate  for 
quarter-time  assistantship  requires  10  hours  work  per 
week  for  $174.00  per  month  for  20  hours  work  per  week. 


Assistantship  awards  are  made  each  fall,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer semester. 

For  application  and/or  further  information,  con- 
tact: Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency,  and  Corrections  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Carbondalc,  IL  62901.  Telephone:  (618)  453-5701. 
The  closing  date  for  fall  1978  is  June  15,  1978. 

Police  Service  Bureau  Director.  Greenville  County,  South 
Carolina  is  seeking  a candidate  to  head  it  Police  Service 
Bureau,  which  provides  centralized  communications,  crim- 
inal records  administration,  planning  and  research,  crime 
laboratory  analyses  and  identification,  and  law  enforce- 
ment training  for  the  county  sheriff’s  department  and  the 
city  police  force.  The  bureau  currently  has  a staff  of  73 
with  an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $800,000  ex- 
cluding grants.  Its  director  is  responsible  to  a jointly 
appointed  city  and  county  Police  Seivice  Bureau  Board. 

Applicants  should  have  extensive  high  level  admin- 
istrative and  management  experience  in  criminal  justice  as 
an  agency  director  or  department  head,  including  in-depth 
experience  in  criminal  justice  planning  and  research,  com- 
prehensive budget  development  and  administration,  crim- 
inal justice  grant  sources  and  grantsmanship. 

Minimum  educational  requirements  include  a bach- 
elor’s degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field  prefer- 
ably supplemented  by  a master’s  degree  in  criminal  justice 
or  any  equivalent  combination  of  training  and  experi- 
ence. Salary  level  and  fringe  benefits  are  competitive. 

Send  detailed  resume,  proof  of  credentials  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Director  of  Personnel,  Personnel  De- 
partment, Room  200,  Courthouse  Annex,  Greenville.  SC 
29601.  Closing  date  is  November  30,  1977. 

Police  Chief.  San  Francisco  State  University  is  seeking  a 
person  to  administer  its  campus  police  program  with  a 
population  of  23,000  students  and  2,600  employees.  Man- 
agement responsibilities  include  staff  of  30,  services,  prop- 
erty and  budgets.  Qualifications  include  minimum  of  five 
years  of  police  experience  with  two  years  in  a supervisory 
capacity.  Applicants  must  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
total  law  enforcement,  security  and  crime  prevention 
methods.  Send  resume  to:  Personnel,  San  Francisco  State 
University.  1600  Holloway  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94132. 


Chairperson,  Criminal  Justice  Department.  Earned  doc- 
torate in  criminal  justice  or  closely  related  field  is  re- 
quired; professional  experience  in  the  criminal  justice 
field,  experience  in  criminal  justice  education  including 
the  graduate  level,  scholarly  contribution  in  the  field,  and 
expercience  in  academic  administration  are  preferred;  and 
educational  philosophy  compatible  with  the  integrated 
program  of  the  department. 

Successful  candidate  will  administer  department  and 
assume  responsibility  for  curriculum,  leadership  of  facul- 
ty, budget,  and  professional  standards.  Department  has 
articulated  associate,  baccalaureate,  and  masters  programs. 
Rank  and  salary  based  on  qualifications.  The  appointment 
will  be  on  a 9.5  month  basis  commencing  as  soon  after 
selection  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  September  1 , 1978. 

Submit  credentials  by  December  15,  1977  to:  N. 
Parasda,  Dean,  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Youngstown  State  University,  410  Wick  Avenue, 
Youngstown,  OH  44555. 

Assistant  Professors.  Michigan  State  University  is  offering 
two  positions  in  its  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at  East 
Lansing.  Both  require  teaching  duties  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels.  Preference  in  one  position 
will  be  given  to  applicants  well  qualified  to  teach  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement  administration,  while  applicants 
for  the  second  position  should  be  qualified  to  teach 
courses  in  the  general  area  of  corrections  with  emphasis  in 
juvenile  justice  administration. 

A Ph.D.  or  equivalent  is  required,  however,  well  quali- 
fied ABD's  will  receive  consideration  if  completion  of  the 
degree  is  imminent  within  a reasonable  time  after  ap- 
pointment. Academic  preparation  should  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following  subject  areas:  criminal  justice,  crim- 
inology, sociology,  psychology,  political  science  and  pub- 
lic administration.  Other  requirements  include:  strong 
preparation  in  research  methods,  evidence  of  ac- 
complishment in  or  potential  for  research  and  publication, 
teaching  experience,  and  some  professional  experience  in 
one  area  of  specialty. 

Updated  vita,  educational  record,  and  three  letters  of 
reference  must  be  submitted  by  December  1,  1977  to:  Dr. 
Frank  Horvath,  Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824, 


The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers 

will  hold  a 

Midwest  Public  Forum 

at  the 

University  of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle  Center 
Illinois  Room 
Chicago,  Illinois  60607 
9:00  - 5:00  P.M.,  Monday  December  5,  1977 

The  Commission  is  holding  a series  of  regional  public  forums  on  the  central  issues  in  higher 
education  for  the  police: 

. Objectives:  Why  educate  for  policing’  • Students:  Who  should  be  educated? 

. Curriculum:  What  should  be  studied?  ■ Faculty:  Who  should  be  the  educators. 

- Police  Policies:  How  should  police  agencies  treat  education. 

• Change:  What  changes  should  be  made  and  how ? 

For  further  information  on  this  forum  or  other  activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, contact:  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  executive  director,  (518)  457-3225. 


Warren  Bennis,  Chairman 
President 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Hugo  Masini 
Chief  of  Police 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Charles  B.  Saunders,  Jr. 
Director  of  Governmental  Relations 
. American  Council  on  Education 


Commission  Members 

Hon.  Tom  Bradley 
Mayor 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Robert  M.  O'Neil 
Vice  President 
Indiana  University 

Hon  Stephen  May,  ex  officio 
Board  of  Directors 
Police  Foundation 


Lee  P.  Brown 

Director  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon 

Norval  Morris 
Dean 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  ex  officio 
President 

Police  Foundation 


■* 
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December  16,  1977.  Training  Class: 
Stress  Awarcness/Policc  Officers.  To  be 
held  at  the  South  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Regional  Police  Training  Center  in  Fall  Riv- 
er by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  more  information, 
write:  Gary  F.  Egan,  Executive  Director, 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council,  One  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  MA 
02108. 

• • • 

December  16-17,  1977.  Seminar:  Fed- 
eral Trial  Practice  and  Procedure,  To  be 
presented  at  the  Federal  Bar  Association's 
Northeastern  Regional  Conference  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  Details  arc  available 
from  National  Office,  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 1815  H.  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  420, 
Washington,  DC  20006.  Telephone:  (202) 
638-0252. 

• • • 

December  19-23,  1977.  Training  Pro- 
gram: General  Evidence  Officer,  Part  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Macomb  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  more  information  on 
fees  and  location,  contact  John  Bruhns, 
Macomb  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
P.O  Box  309.  Warren,  Ml  48090.  Tele- 
phone: (313)  286-7555. 

• • • 

December  28-30,  1977.  Institute  for 
Studies  in  International  Terrorism.  To  be 
held  in  London,  England  by  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  Co-sponsors 

include  the  Polytechnic  of  North  London 

and  other  English  research  and  academic 
- organizations.  For  an  application,  write 
Office  of  International  Education  at 
State  University  College,  SUNY,  Oneonta, 
NY  13820. 

• • • 

January  3-5,  1978.  Seminar.  Protection 
of  Victims  of  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
State  University  of  New  York's  Institute 
for  Studies  in  International  Terrorism  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Henry  Dunant  Institute  and  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  For  details,  con- 
sult: December  28-30. 

• • • 

January  3-6,  1978.  Delinquency  Control 
Institute  Schools,  Educational  Services  & 
the  Justice  System  Workshop.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
Fees  SI 50  or  $236  for  academic  credit 
For  information  and  registration,  contact 
Ms.  Betty  Ferniz,  Delinquency  Control  In- 
stitute, Tyler  Building,  3601  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007.  Telephone 
(213)  746-2497. 

• • • 

January  3-6,  1978.  Police  Leadership 
Development  Workshop  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  Illinois  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
of  Northwestern  University.  Write:  The 
Registrar.  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern 
University.  405  Church  Street.  Evanston. 
11.60204. 

• • • 

January  3-6,  1978.  Evidence  Technician 
Training  Course,  Part  II  Presented  by  the 
Macomb  County  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan.  For  in- 
formation, see  December  19-23. 

• • • 

January  8,  1978.  Officer  Survival 

Course.  Presented  by  the  California 
Specialized  Training  Institute  in  San  Luis 
Obispo.  For  eligibility  qualifications,  write 
or  call:  California  Specialized  Training  In- 
stitute, Building  904,  Camp  San  Luis 
Obispo,  CA  93406.  Telephone:  (804) 
544-7107. 

• • • 

January  9-20,  1978.  Seminar;  Homicide 
Investigation.  Conducted  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Fee:  $350.  Two-hour  credit  option  is  avail- 
able. For  reservations  and  information, 
contact  Seminar  Coordinator,  Southern 


Police  Institute,  School  of  Police  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Louisville,  KY 
40208.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

January  9-Fcbruary  3,  1978.  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute:  Crime  Preven- 
tion Theory  and  Practice.  Sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Louisville,  Shelby  Cam- 
pus. For  details,  write  or  call:  Educational 
Programs  Manager,  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute,  University  of  Louisville, 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville.  KY  40222. 
Telephone:  (502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

January  9-Fcbruary  10,  1978.  Institute 
on  Organized  Crime;  Investigators  Course. 
To  he  held  in  Miami,  Florida  by  the 
Metropolitan  Dade  County  Public  Safety 
Department.  Fee  $300.  Details  can  be  ob- 
tained from:  William  H.  Dunman,  Institute 
on  Organized  Crime,  16400  X.W.  32nd 
Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33054.  Telephone: 
(305)  625-2438. 

• • • 

January  1 1-13,  1978.  Planning  and 

Budgeting  Workshop.  Presented  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  by  Theorem  Institute. 
Fee:  S225.  More  information  is  available 
from:  Michael  F..  O'Neill.  Theorem  Insti- 
tute, 1737  North  First  Street,  Suite  590, 
San  Jose.  CA  95112.  Telephone  (408) 
294-1427. 

• • • 

January  15-20,  1978.  Prosecutor's  Of- 
fice Administrator  Course.  To  be  held  in 
Houston.  Texas  In  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys.  For 1 information  and 
registration,  contact:  Registrar.  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys,  College  of 
Law,  University  of  Houston.  Houston,  T.Y 
77004. 

• • • 

January  16-17.  1978.  Police  Training 
Course:  Spokesmanship.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  University  College. 
Write  or  call  University  of  Maryland,  con- 
ferences and  Institutes  Division.  University 
Boulevard  at  Adelphi  Road,  College  Park, 
MD  20742.  Telephone:  (301 ) 454-5237. 

• • • 

January  16-19,  1978.  Seminar;  The  Po- 
lice Executive  and  the  Law.  To  be  held  in 
|.as  Vegas.  Nevada  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Write:  IACP, 
1 1 First  field  Road,  Gaithersburg.  MD 
20760.  Telephone:  (301)  948-0922. 

• • • 

January  16-27,  1978.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration’s  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  School.  To  be  held  in  King- 
man,  Arizona.  For  information  about  this 
and  other  schools  held  on  various  dates 
throughout  the  country,  write:  William  J. 
Olavanii.  Director,  National  Training  Insti- 
tute, U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  Washington.  DC 
20537. 

• • • 

January  16-27,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  Course:  Field  Evidence  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Modesto.  California  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Contact:  Jack  McArthur.  Director,  Modes- 
to Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Cen- 
ter, P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 
Telephone:  (209)  526-2000.  Ext.  541. 


January  17-18,  1978.  Victim  Oriented 
Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Workshop.  Con- 
ducted in  New  York  City  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  Advance  registration  fee.  $90. 
More  information  can  be  obtained  from; 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  John  Jay  College, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  Room  3204S,  444 
West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

January  23-27,  1978.  Program  Evalua- 
tion Clinic.  To  be  held  at  the  Atlanta  Hil- 
ton Hotel  by  Theorem  Institute.  For  mail- 
ing address,  sec:  January  11-13. 

• • • 

January  23-March  17,  1978.  Delinquen- 
cy Control  Institue:  Eight-Week  Indcpth 
Training  Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles, 
For  mailing  address,  sec:  January  3-6. 

• • • 

January  29,  1978.  Investigation  of  Vio- 
lent Crimes  Course.  Conducted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Specialized  Training  Institute  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Consult  January  8. 

• • • 

January  29-February  1,1978.  Legal 
Education  Training  Program.  Major  Fraud. 
To  be  held  in  San  Diego,  California  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
further  information,  sec:  January  15-20. 

• • • 

January  30-February  10,  1978.  Sem- 
inar Current  Problems  and  Concepts  in 
Police  Administration.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  in  Louisville. 
Kentucky.  For  mailing  address,  consult: 
January  9-20. 

• • • 

February  6-10,  1977.  Probation-Correc- 
tional Officer  Training  Course:  Probation 
Case  Management  To  be  held  in  Modesto, 
California  by  the  Modesto  Regional  Crim- 
inal Justice  Training  Center.  Fee  $42.00. 
For  more  information,  see  Janurary  16-27. 
• • • 

February  6-17,1978.  U.S.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration’s  Law  Enforcement 
Training  School.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
MO.  For  mailing  address,  sec:  Jan.  16-27. 

• • • 

February  12-15,  1978.  Delinquency 

Control  Institute  Schools,  Educational 
Services  and  the  Justice  System  Workshop. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Sec 
January  3-6. 

• • • 

Fcbraury  13-15.  1978.  Seminar  Law 
Enforcement  Productivity  Measurement 
and  Improvement.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona  by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee: 
$225.00.  Consult:  January  11-13. 

• • • 

February  13-17,  1978.  Police  Training 
Course;  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Fee  $175.00.  For  more  information, 
sec:  January  16-17. 

• • • 

February  13-17,  1978.  Seminar:  Pro- 
tective Services  - Meeting  the  Clandes- 
tine Threat.  Presented  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  mailing 
address,  consult  January  16-19. 


EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 


The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  il  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  arc  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 

Criminal  Justice  Center 

448  West  56th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 


Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of 

the  Evidence  Technician  Program  Man- 
ual. Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $2.95 

for  each  copy  ordered Please 

bill  me 
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Manpower  selection,  evaluation 
studied  in  new  monograph  set 


Continued  from  Page  1 
that  they  perform  overlapping  roles  re- 
quiring different  skills  at  different  times," 
he  noted.  ‘‘Almost  all  of  the  current 
theories  of  work  motivation  depend  on  ac- 
curate and  discriminating  assessment  of 
various  aspects  of  work  performance." 

In  addition  to  detailing  the  reactions  of 
supervisors  and  subordinates  and  the  moti- 
vational properties  of  the  Dade  system,  the 
report  included  samples  of  evaluation 
forms  as  well  as  examples  of  graphic  and 
bchaviorally  anchored  rating  scales  and  a 
step-by-step  method  of  implementing  a 
performance  appraisal  system. 

The  third  monograph,  entitled  Police 
Personnel  Management  Systems  The 
Dallas  and  Dade  County  Experiences,  ex- 
amines and  discusses  the  need  for  a method 
of  computerizing  personnel  information. 
"Up  to  90  percent  of  the  work  in  any 
white  collar  job  involves  the  seeking  and 
obtaining  of  information,"  the  report 
states.  "As  a police  department  grows  in 
size  and  complexity,  automation  of  this  in- 
formation becomes  necessary." 

Written  by  Wayne  F.  Cascio,  the  mono- 
graph notes  that  personnel  problems  are 
compounded  at  the  upper  command  levels 
because  the  administrator  must  integrate 
information  from  many  different  sections, 
departments,  or  districts.  The  managerial 
dilemma  is  further  aggravated  when  the 
data  is  not  available. 

According  to  Cascio,  one  way  to  ease 
the  information  "underload"  is  to  store  as 
much  relevant  data  as  possible  in  a com- 
puter. “The  computer  is  simply  a tool  in 
the  decision-making  process  for  which  the 
administrator  must  ultimately  bear  respon- 
sibility," he  said. 

Although  he  acknowledged  that  setting 
up  an  automated  personnel  data  system 


can  be  "expensive,  time-consuming,  and 
frustrating,"  Cascio  noted  that  once  the  in- 
formation bank  is  functional,  the  police  ex- 
ecutive "often  can  make  better  informed 
decisions,"  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
his  department. 

The  monograph  illustrates  the  effective- 
ness of  such  systems  in  Dallas,  Texas  and  in 
Dade  County,  Florida,  providing  technical 
aspects  of  their  implementation  in  detail, 
including  needs  analysis,  system  objectives, 
and  the  varied  approaches  taken  by  the 
two  police  departments. 

In  a preface  contained  in  all  three 
monographs,  Police  Foundation  President 
Patrick  V.  Murphy  commented  on  the  need 
for  effective  police  personnel  management. 
“A  significant  portion  of  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  police  is  linked  to  the 
selection,  training  and  supervision  of  police 
officers,"  he  said.  "The  foundation  believes 
that  these  monographs  will  help  police 
leaders  and  managers  in  improving  the 
quality  and  performance  of  their  person- 
nel.” 

Copies  of  the  monographs  are  priced  at 
S3. 00  each  and  can  be  ordered  from:  Po- 
lice Foundation  Communications  Depart- 
ment, 1909  K.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20006. 

Police  Christmas  Cards 
|X  Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Custom  Police  Jewelry 

Send  for  your  Catalog:  50e 

Refundable  on  your  first  order. 

J.  B Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2077-EN 

ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92804 
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New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


PHOTO  SURVEILANCE  ADDITIVES  - 

Minmax,  Inc.  has  developed  two  new 
chemical  formulas  that  permit  undercover 
photography  to  be  done  under  extremely 
low-light  conditions,  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  prints  and  negatives. 

Factor  8,  which  is  added  in  very  small 
quantities  to  the  developing  solution 
during  film  processing,  allows  black  and 
white  films  to  be  pushed  up  to  three  f- 


stops.  Pictures  can  be  taken  at  night  with 
only  the  light  of  a street  lamp,  a porch 
light  or  even  the  flame  of  a cigarette  light- 
er. with  virtually  no  increase  in  grain  or 
contrast. 

Useful  for  surveillance  and  I.D.,  acci- 
dent reports,  blood  tests,  and  extreme 
close-up  work  where  fine  grain  is  necessary, 
Factor  8 is  designed  to  make  photo  identi- 
fication much  more  reliable,  ensuring  evi- 
dence that  will  stand  up  in  court. 

The  second  chemical  additive,  called  In- 
crease II,  is  used  in  the  processing  of  color 
negative  films  to  achieve  the  same  type  of 
results  for  police  labs  that  work  in  color. 

For  information  on  availability,  con- 
tact Minmax,  Inc.,  3615  Hayden  Avenue, 
Culver  City.  CA  90230.  Telephone:  (213) 
559-5855. 

• • • 

RAPE  PRESENTATION  - A multimedia 
package  that  presents  a comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  rape  is  now  available  from  Har- 
per & Row  Media. 

Entitled  “Rape!"  the  presentation  does 
not  offer  specific  solutions  to  prevent  the 
offense,  but  instead  attempts  to  develop 
a thorough  understanding  of  rape,  which 
can  be  valuable  to  both  the  general  public 
and  to  those  law  enforcement  and  counsel- 
ing professionals  who  work  with  rapists 
and  their  victims. 

Consisting  of  80  slides  and  one  audio 
cassette,  the  program  provides  a profile  of 
the  average  rapist  and  explores  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act,  examining  society’s  at- 
titude toward  rape,  male  and  female 
images,  the  battle  in  court,  and  how  soci- 
ety draws  the  line  in  defining  what  consti- 
tutes rape.  r. 

A comprehensive  instructor’s  guide 
comes  with  the  package,  offering  back- 
ground information,  a summary  of  topics 
discussed,  pre-viewing  suggestions,  post- 
viewing questions  and  outside  activities  and 
sources  that  can  add  to  an  audience’s  un- 
derstanding of  the  offense. 

For  further  information,  write  Harper 
and  Row  Media,  10  East  53rd  Street.  New 
York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  FILMS  - Motorola 
Tcleprograms’  four-film  scries,  entitled  “Is- 
sues in  Juvenile  delinquency,"  is  produced 


in  documentary  style  to  capture  some  of 
the  emotional  and  environmental  aspects 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Each  movie  high- 
lights a different  factor  of  the  problem. 

“The  Process  Begins"  presents  the 
stories  of  two  13-year-old  boys  from  dif- 
ferent ethnic  and  family  backgrounds,  em- 
phasizing such  key  issues  as  social  forces  vs. 
inherited  pathological  tendencies,  and  the 
influence  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  on 
the  boys’  lives. 

"Street  Violence"  examines  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  consequences  of 
juvenile  street  violence,  discussing  the  foie 
of  street  gangs  and  the  effect  of  the  news 
media  on  our  perceptions  of  juvenile  crime. 

“The  Chronic  Offender"  uses  the  story 
of  a repeat  juvenile  offender  to  illustrate 
the  stark  reality  of  life  behind  bars.  The 
film  probes  the  important  influences  on 
the  offender’s  life  and  points  out  the  need 
for  more  effective  methods  to  deal  with 
such  juveniles. 

"Prevention  and  Treatment”  outlines 
three  current  approaches  to  prevent  and 
treat  juvenile  delinquency,  including  police 
diversion,  peer-pressure  therapy,  and  com- 
munity-based corrections. 

Available  as  16mm  color/sound  movies 
or  3/4"  U-matic  videocasscttes,  the  films 
can  be  purchased  individually  or  as  a set  at 
a discount.  Contact:  Motorola  Telcpro- 
grams,  Inc.,  Suite  23,  4825  North  Scott 
Street,  Schiller  Park,  IL  60176. 

• • • 

GLASS  SAFETY  COATING  - Safe-T-Tint 
is  a transparent  glass  covering,  designed  to 
prevent  shattering,  and  deter  intruders, 
while  reducing  air  conditioning  and  heating 
costs. 

Easily  applied  to  windows,  glass  doors 
and  display  cases,  the  chemical  dries  to  a 
strong  clear  film,  which  strengthens  the 
glass  to  the  extent  that  it  will  resist  a heavy 
blow  from  objects  commonly  used  to  gain 
forced  entry. 

If  the  glass  should  break,  the  plastic  film 
is  designed  to  hold  the  broken  shards  to- 
gether, maintaining  a barrier  against  entry. 
The  product  has  been  found  to  exceed  a 
U.S.  government  specification  based  on  a 


test  in  which  a 100-pound  lead-filled  bag  is 
smashed  into  a coated  window.  The  experi- 
ment resulted  in  no  penetration  or  flying 
glass  particles. 

Safe-T-Tint  allows  complete  visibility 
with  no  distortion  or  loss  of  light,  requires 
no  special  maintenance  and  can  be  installed 
quickly  without  disrupting  the  routine  of 
home,  store  or  office. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Transparent  Glass  Coatings  Co..  1959 
South  LaCiencga  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90034. 


